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OUR FRONTISPIECE 

As a courtesy to the American Ornithologists Union and in 
honor of its first meeting in the Middle West, we have prepared 
the plate used as a frontispiece for this issue. In addition to the 
many visitors from the east, west and Canada, the central area 
furnished a full and representative delegation, and it is a source 
of satisfaction to be able to say that nearly all of those depicted 
are members of The Wilson Club as well as of the A. O. U. 

The collecting of the names of the 108 people shown in this 
picture was no small undertaking. When the writer had reached 
the mark of 80 he found it necessary to send out an 8. O. S. call 
for assistance. With much appreciated help from Secty. Palmer, 
of the A. O. U., Mr. P. B. Coffin, Mr. Ruthven Deane, Miss Althea 
Sherman and Mr. Wm. I. Lyon, the names of all but half a 
dozen have been gathered and are enumerated below. 

The picture was taken just after lunch and it is to be re- 
gretted that some of our well known members, who were present, 
tarried so long at satisfying their gastronomic cravings that they 
came out too late for the photograph. 

The names of the half dozen not as yet identified will be 
gladly received and published in a subsequent number. In order 
that the reproduction would show the figures as large as possible, 
the ends have been cut away and superimposed in spaces in the 
upper corners. 


1 Jesse L. Smith 15 R. M. Barnes 30 Miss M. Fairman 

2 L. J. Walters 16 C. W. Ejfrig 31 Mrs. P. B. Coffin 

3 Benj. Gault 17 Victor Kutchin 32 Mrs. W. D. Rich- 

4 Mrs. Witmer Stone 18 C. H. Rogers ardson 

5. Mrs.C.E.Hellmayr 19 Courtney Brandreth 33 Mrs. C. B. Corey 

6 Mrs. V. M. Reichen- 20 Lynds Jones 34 Mrs. H. W. Brandt 
berger 21 35 H. W. Brandt 

7 W. H. Bergtold 22 L. A. Fuertes 36 W. B. Tyrell 

8 C. C. Sanborn 23 Mrs. Cramp 37 N. J. Leopold 

9 24 J. H. Fleming 38 Mrs. Margaret Nice 

10 Warner Taylor 25 F. M. Woodruff 39 H. B. Conover 

11 Harry Harris 26 40 

12 Dix Teachenor 27 41 Mrs. J. W. Wheeler 

13 A. C. Weed 28 G. Deane 42 K. P. Schmidt 


14 Dr. Lyon 29 43 Miss M. T. Cooke 
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44 Mrs. Deane 66 R. C. Murphy 88 John H. Sage 
45 Mrs. T. S. Palmer 67 H. H. Covell 89 Wm. B. Barrows 
46 Mrs. H. J. Taylor 68 J. T. Nicho!s 90 F. W. Rapp 
47 Mrs.IreneWheelock 69 C. E. Hellmayr 91 
48 Miss C. A. Mitchell 70 Otto Widmann 92 Casey Wood 
49 Mrs. Levey 71 Herbert L. Stod- 93 Arthur C. Bent 
50 T. S. Roberts dard 94 Miss McGregor 
51 E. H. Forbush 72 H. C. Oberholser 95 Hoyes Lloyd 
52 Mrs. Harrington 73 P. A. Taverner 96 
53 Miss Althea Sher- 74 Jonathan Dwight 97 R. N. Davis 
man 75 D. R. Dickey 98 Ruthven Deane 
54 W. E. Clyde Todd 76 Rev. Geo. Bennett 99 W. E. Praeger 
55 Thos. L. Hankinson 177 H. K. Coale 100 C. W. Richmond 
56 Amos W. Butler 78 A. H. Cordier 101 S. N. Rhoads 
57 A. H. Wright 79 H. H. Ninninger 102 R. M. Strong 
58 Ludlow Griscom 80 W. E. Saunders 103 H. B. Ward 
59 Frank M. Chapman _ 81 Albert F. Ganier 10+ Prof. MacBride 
60 Francis Herrick 82 Wilfred H. Osgood 105 Witmer Stone 
61 Leon J. Cole 83 S. Prentiss Baldwin 106 W. L. McAtee 
62 Arthur A. Allen 84 Fred C. Lincoln 101 T. S. Palmer 
63 Mrs. H. C. Miller 85 Wm. I. Lyon luo H. J. Perry 
64 Wm. Kilgore 86 Dr. W. C. Herman 


65 G. Finlay Simmons 87 W. H. Shedd 
A. ¥.. G. 





CONDITIONS OF THE BREEDING GAME BIRDS IN 
NORTH DAKOTA, EXPEDITION OF THE CHICAGO 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


BY FRANK M. WOODRUFF 


In completing the Chicago Environs Groups in the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, it was found necessary to take a trip to 
North Dakota to obtain the young of the various Ducks and 
Waders which were once found in great numbers nesting in our 
Calumet Region. 

In the early forties Canada Geese, Canvas-back and Red- 
head Ducks nested with us and as late as 1880 Mallard and Teal 
could be found nesting in Cook County. 

On the invitation of Mr. H. E. Peck the writer left for Ken- 
mare, N. 1D)., on the upper DuLac Lake arriving July 12, 1915, 
finding Mr. Peck an enthusiastic bird student, always ready to 
help the scientist. | have never met a more generous or a bigger 
hearted man than Dad Peck as he was called by all that knew 
him. Mr. Peck placed his work rooms and his high powered Jack 
rabbit car at my disposal, and every day we toured the country 
visiting the Lakes for seventy miles around, enabling us to ob- 
tain all of the specimens necessary to complete our groups and 
also to get a fair idea of the conditions of the nesting game birds. 

After the death of Mr. Peek, which occurred in 1919, I was 
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assisted in my work by Mr. E. H. Gross of Kenmare, who is an 
ardent sportsman and a skilled photographer. 

We found the farmers without exception true sportsmen, pro- 
tecting the game to the fullest extent, even objecting to our tak- 
ing the few specimens which we collected after showing the neces- 
sary permits. In 1915, when the Spring shooting law went into 
effect, I found a pair of Pintail Ducks nesting on a small hill- 
side. The following year I found eleven pairs in this same area, 
showing plainly the results obtained from the enforcement of 
this wise law. 














WILLET ON NEST 


It was a wonderful sight to observe the immense number of 
shore birds on Kenmare Lake, and to find our Wilson’s Phalarope 
one of the most common of them all. The Willet nesting on the 
uplands in company with Bartramian Sandpiper. The series of 
photographs of the Willet which accompany this article were 
taken on the Kenmare Golf grounds. The members of the club 
staked off a large section of ground around the nest so that the 
bird would not be disturbed. In the picture where the bird is 
arising from the nest the young man had to lift her from the eggs 
before she would fly. 

There are very few Lark Finches west of the Lake but they 
are replaced by the Chestnut-collared Longspur. In the Ar- 
royos are found the Black-billed Magpies, the Ferruginous 
Rough-legged Hawk and the Western Horned Owl. A nest of 
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the Marsh Hawk can be found every mile or so, Sharp-tailed 
Grouse are plentiful—many young are seen in every stage of 
growth. 














WILLET FLYING FROM NEST 


I was agreeably surprised to see a pair of Bobolink on the 
road east of Kenmare, the only ones seen in this region. The 
Lark Sparrows are very plentiful; several pairs can be found on 
all of the fields under cultivation, 

The mud flats of the upper DuLac Lake on July 15, 1915, 
abound with Limicolae. Thousands of the more common vari- 
eties of snipe are seen. Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated and Stilt 
Sandpiper, Dowitchers and Robin Snipe, also a few pairs of Mar- 
bled Godwit. 

On the shores of the alkali lakes are found nesting, the Com- 
mon Tern, American Avocet, Wilson’s Phalarope, Canada Geese 
and the Gadwall. I do not understand why these birds prefer 
this filthy ground to nest on, as there are plenty of clean lakes 
in the vicinity. As you observe in the photographs, the geese and 
gadwall select a location where the ground is covered with rocks 
about the size of their bodies, depending entirely upon this re- 
semblance for protection. 

When the wind arises or there is any disturbence in the water 
the shores are lined with a white mass resembling soap suds. This 
is practically what it is for it is the alkali combined with the 
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greasy matter in the water. The young Tern and Gadwall when 
disturbed would dive into this mess and it was a difficult matter 
to locate them. The outer white line in the photo of the Canada 
Goose shows this foam. A short distance from the nest of the 
Goose was found a nest of the American Avocet with seven eggs, 
also another nest containing three young birds which are now 
in the Academy collection. 

In the Lost Lake Region 60 miles from Kanmare we found 
the small bays covered with the nests of the Horned Grebes. A 
little farther out the Eared Grebe is nesting. The former are 
the most plentiful. Many Western Grebe are seen far out in the 
lake but no nests of this species were found on any of my trips. 


1. MaLLarp—Anas platyrhynchos. 
From July 15 to 23, 1915, there were about 15 pairs with 

















MALLARD TURNING EGGS 


young seen along the road from Kenmare to the Lost Lake re- 
gion. In the marsh joining the upper and lower Du Lae Lake 
there are hundreds of young in all stages of growth. The Mallard 
nests in any location it takes a notion to, on top of hay stacks, 
piles of grass, along the stone fences, and on one occasion I found 
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one nesting on top of a small hill almost devoid of vegetation, 
the form of the bird standing in silhouette against the sky. There 
was a decided increase of birds in 1916, and many more in 1920. 
» 


2. GapwaLL—Chaulelasmus streperus. 


I find these birds prefering the Alkali lakes for the nesting 
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sites, placing the nests among the rocks which are about the size 
of their bodies and making little or no attempt to cover the eggs. 











YOUNG OF GADWALL HATCHING 














PHOTOGRAPHING BALDIPATE 
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About ten nests were found on Stink Lake 35 miles from Ken- 
mare. A slight increase in numbers in 1916, and about as many 
in 1920. The first nests were found July 16, 1915. Eggs and 
young were taken for the Chicago Academy of Sciences on July 
26, 1915. <A fine series of photographs were taken of this species 
showing birds hatching, old birds smimming and asleep, and 
nests among the rocks. 














NEST OF BALDIATE COVERED 








NEST OF BALDVPATE EGGS EXPOSED 
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3. BALpraTe—Mareca americana, 

Twenty-five or thirty nests were found of this species between 
July 183 and 23, 1915, containing eggs or young birds just 
hatched. Some of the nests were placed within four feet of the 
water’s edge and in no case were they farther away than 200 
feet from the water. In 1916 there was a slight increase in 
numbers, and in 1920, on June 28th, there were many more birds 
seen than in preceding vears. 














TEAL CAUGHT BY DOG 


4. BLUE-wincep TeaL—Qurquedula discors. 
On July 15th, 1915, most of the Teal were through hatching. 


Only one nest with fresh eggs was found, which are in the 
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Chicago Academy of Science collection. In 1916 the birds had 
increased in numbers. 


In 1920 the increase was enormous. 














NEST OF BLUE-WINGED TEAL 


5. SHOVELER—Npatula clypeata. 


On July 13th, 1915, a fifty-mile auto trip was taken along the 














SPOONBILL AND YOUNG 
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road from Kenmare to the Lost Lake Region. Nearly every 
small pond passed had from one to ten females of this species 
with young just hatched. In no case did we find young more 
than a few days old. 

On July 28, 1916, we found conditions about the same. On 
June 25, 1920, the birds are laying; no young seen. A slight 
increase in numbers of adults seen over 1916 and 1915. 











NEST OF PINTAIL 


6. Pinrait—Dafila acuta. 

Next to the spoonbill the pintail exceed in numbers all of 
the other ducks of this region. Their nests dot the hillsides 
and the fields. The farmers are kept busy plowing around the 
nests. On July 15, 1915, on a farm of 150 acres, we found seven 
nests of this species which were empty. The young on the 
neighboring sloughs were about two weeks old. Only one set of 
young were found just hatched. These were taken for the Chi- 
cago Academy of Science collection. 

In this same field was also found a nest of the Short-eared 
Owl. The bird had commenced incubation upon laying the first 
egg. There were five young in the nest, one of them just hatched, 
the others ranging in size to one fully two weeks old. Five nests 
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of this bird were found, one of them only ten feet from a nest 
of the Pintail. 

July 28, 1916, conditions were about the same in regard to 
this species. In June, 1920, nests with full complements of eggs 
were found. 














PHOTOGRAPHING REDHEAD 


7. Repueap—WMarila americana. 

In 1915 a colony of 20 pairs or more nested on the upper 
DuLac lake. Also every pond of any size between Kenmare 
and Lost Lake Region had from one to ten pairs nesting upon it. 
On Sweetwater Lake, 35 miles from Kenmare, I found 12 nests 
with fresh eggs July 15, 1915. The Redhead makes a much more 
substantial nest than the Canvas-back, and is usually placed 
on a small raft in the open spaces among the rushes. On this 
date a few young are hatched and a set of ten eggs and eight 
young were taken for the Chicago Academy of Science. In 1916 
there was a decided increase in numbers but in 1920 there were 
few birds or nests found. 
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NEST OF REDHEAD 


8. Canvas-pack—Varila valisinera, 

On my first visit to Kenmare, North Dakota, I found this 
species nesting very late. On July 15th the females were sitting 
on fresh eggs. There were no young to be seen. The first nest, 
containing 11 eggs, found July 13, was located within a stone’s 
throw from the railroad round-house, almost in the heart of the 
city. About ten pairs were nesting in the upper DuLac. 1 also 
found a few pairs nesting at Thompsons Lake, 20 miles from 
Kenmare, and 15 pairs at Dead Dog Lake, 55 miles from Ken- 
mare. This is a fresh water lake which is only 100 vards from 
an alkali lake known as Stink Lake. Here the nests were placed 
just inside of the heavy growth of rushes and were very carelessly 
constructed; in fact so thin that many of the eggs were lying 
on the bottom of the lake, where they had fallen through. The 
following year, 1916, there were very few Canvas-backs nesting 
in this region as the water was very high. Some of the nests 
were placed in the debris along the shore without any attempt 
at concealment. On June 21, 1920, the young were just hatching 
and [ obtained a set of eleven eggs with the shells just pipped. 
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1 rushed these home and improvised an incubator with my 
“amera case and an electric light bulb. By noon the next day 
I had eleven young canvas-backs. These birds are in the Chi- 
‘ago Environs group in The Chicago Academy of Sciences. 














NEST OF CANVAS-BACK 


9. Lesser Scaur—Marila affinis. 

Large numbers of these birds are nesting on ponds of any 
size throughout this region. On July 13, 1915, the birds were 
just hatching and I saw about thirty pairs with young. In June, 
1916, the conditions and numbers of birds were about the same. 
In 1920 there was a slight increase in the number of nesting 
birds. Brood of eleven young in Academy collection, taken 
July 23, 1915. 


10. Rinc-NecKkepD Duck—Marila collaris. 

Very few of this species were seen and no young birds. A 
rather strange fact to me as I had found them nesting plentifully 
in Minnesota some years ago. 


11. WuHItTe-WINGep Scorer—Oidemia deglandi. 


On July 13, 1915, while walking along the shores of Thomp- 
sons Lake about sixty feet from the waters edge, the dog flushed 
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a female White-winged Scoter, from the heavy growth of bushes. 
The nest was beautifully constructed and from the amount of 
down it would seem as if at least three or four birds had con- 
tributed towards it. I had noticed three pairs of these birds 
swimming far out in the lake but had no thoughts of their 
nesting here. Mr. Peck informed me that this was the first reec- 
ord for this region. 
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NEST OF WHITE-WINGED SCOTER 


12. Ruppy Duck 
On July 19, 1915, the Ruddies were in the height of the 
nesting season — both eggs and young were found. The largest 





Erismatura jamaicensis. 


birds seen were not over two weeks old. A set of five eggs was 
taken on this date; also five young birds which are in the col- 
lection of the Academy. 

This species was found in about the same numbers in 1916. 
But in 1920 had become quite scarce. 


13. Canapa Goose—Branta c. canadensis, 
On July, 19, 1915, on a small island in Stink Lake, I found 
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this species nesting. There were five eggs laid on the bare sand 
with a few sticks laid around the outside. This island is covered 
with small boulders and rocks about the size of the goose. There 
was no further attempt of concealment. There were no geese 








NEST OF RUDDY DUCK 


nesting in 1916 or 1920. The farmers tell me that prior to 1915 
there were quite a number of geese and a few Sandhill Crane to 
be found on this lake. 

















CARRYING EGGS TO SHORE 
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NEST OF CANADA GOOSE 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Summer Birds of Les Cheneaux Isiands 21 
SUMMER BIRDS OF THE LES CHENEAUX 
ISLANDS 
A "  * BY J. VAN TYNE 


About eleven miles northeast of Macinac Island, along the 
Lake Huron shore of the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, lies a 
group of islands known as the Les Cheneaux Islands. This group 
of islands is about eleven miles long and about four wide. They 
are covered with a second growth, consisting largely of cedar, 
spruce, hemlock and poplar. The immediately adjacent mainland 
and parts of Marquette Island contain a considerable amount of 
cleared land, which of course makes for a greater variety of bird 
life. 

The following list is compiled from observations made during 
June, July and August of the years 1917 to 1921 inclusive. In 
1918 the first half of September was also spent there. The only 
previous list of the birds of these islands seems to be a list of 
the autumn birds by Mr. Walter C. Wood (Wilson Bulletin, 
* June, 1905; March, 1907). Allowing for the difference to be 

expected between the summer and fall birds, the status of a 
number of birds seems to have changed considerably. 


ji. PIED-BILLED GREBE—Podilymbus podiceps. 
Noted at Steeles Creek August 29, 1918. 

2. Loon—Gavia immer. 

This species was met with occasionally every summer, especially in 
the more open water. In 1918 an adult was seen accompanied by sev- 
eral half-grown young. 

3. Herring GuLL—Larus argentatus. 
A very common summer resident. A nesting colony of several hun- 
dred on Goose Island, the most isolated of the islands was visited 

July 3, 1918, when most of the young were hatched and out. 

4. CASPIAN TeRN—Sterna caspia. 
One seen near Hessel, June 29, 1920; also noted five times near Boot 
Island from July 14 to 28, 1921. 

5. CoMMON TERN—Sterna hirundo. 
Very common and nesting abundantly on al] suitable islands and 
reefs. 

» 6. RED-BREASTED MERGANSER—Mergus serrator. 

| This species nests on all of the more isolated islands. 

7. Biack Duck—Anas r. rubripes. 

One seen at Steeles Creek July 5, and eight more on August 1, 1919. 

8. GREEN-WINGED TEAL—Nettion carolinense, 

Observed one near Hessel August 11, 1920. 

9. BLUE-WINGED TEAL—Querquedula discors. 

One seen at Steeles Creek August 29, 1918. 
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LEssER Scaup—Marila affinis. 

Common in early September, 1918. 

OLD-squAawW—Harelda hyemalis 

A solitary male in summer plumage was observed at very close 
range near Hessel August 11, 1920. The bird seemed to be in good 
condition and flew readily when too closely approached. 

CANADA GOosE—Branta c. canadensis. 

This species was noted twice, June 25 and July 7, 1920, in the vicinity 
at Hessel. 

BITTERN—Botaurus lentiginosus. 

An abundant summer resident. 

GREAT BLUE HERON—Ardea h. herodias. 

A nesting colony of these birds in the tall birch timber near the 
southeast end of Boot Island was visited on July 4, 1921. Twenty- 
seven nests were counted. 

VIRGINIA Ratt—Rallus virginianus. 

A Virginia Rail with downy young was seen on the marshy shore of 
the mill-pond of Hessel August 3, 1919. 

Sora Ratt—Porzana carolina. 

Fairly abundant in the marshes around Steeles Creek in 1919. 
WoopcocK—Philohela minor. 

A not uncommon summer resident throughout the islands. 
PECTORAL SANDPIPER—Pisobia maculata, 

Seen rather frequently during August of 1919 and 1920. 

LEAST SANDPIPER—Pisobia minutilla. 

Observed once in September, 1918; five seen near Hessel August 
1, 1920. 

GREATER YELLOW-LEGS—Totanus melanoleucus. 

Several flocks noted in August, 1918. One seen at Hessel July 13, 
1919. 

LESSER YELLOW-LEGS—Totanus flavipes. 

More abundant than the preceding. Flocks seen during August, 1918 
and 1920. 

SpotTreD SANDPIPER—Actitis macularia. 

Very common and breeding throughout the islands. 
KILLDEER—Ozryechus vociferus. 

A common summer resident. 

RuFFED GROUSE—Bonasa umbellus. 

Fairly abundant in the heavy woods throughout the region. 

MarsH Hawk—Circus hudsonius. 

Not uncommon. 

SHARP-SHINNED HAwkK—Accipiter velor. 

Seen rather frequently during the late summer. 

RED-SHOULDERED HawkK—Buteo I. lineatus, 

One seen near Hessel July 14, 1920. 

Sparrow HawkK—Falco 8. sparverius. 

Quite a number were seen during August every year, but none 
earlier in the summer. 
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OspreY—Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. 

Fairly common. 

BLACK-BILLED CucKoo—Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. 

This was the only species of Cuckoo noted. A nest with two nearly 
fledged young was found June 23, 1919, about a mile west of Hessel. 
BELTED KINGFISHER—Ceryle a. alcyon. 

Common in all parts of the islands. 

Harry WooprecKeER—Dryobates v. villosus 

Rather uncommon. 

Downy WooprecKER—Dryobates pubescens medianus. 

Common, 

YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER—Sphyrapicus v. varius. 

A rather rare summer resident. 

NORTHERN PILEATED WOODPECKER—Phl@otomus pileatus abieticola, 
Occasionally seen in the heavy woods. 

RED-HEADED WOODPECKER—Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 

Rare. Several full-grown young were seen just north of Hessel Au- 
gust 6, 1920. 

NORTHERN FLICKER—CoOlaptes auratus luteus. 

Very common. 

NIGHTHAWK—Chordeiles v. virginianus. 

Common. 

CHIMNEY Swirt—Chetura pelagica. 

Fairly common. 

RUBY-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD—Archilochus colubris. 

Rather uncommon. 

KInGRIRD—Tyrannus tyrannus. 

An abundant summer resident. 

PH@BE—Sayornis phebe. 

Noted near Hessel June 17 and 19, 1918, and June 24, 1920. A nest 
with five eggs was found June 24, 1920. 

Woop PEWEE—Myiochanes virens. 

Not uncommon. ; 

LEAST FLYCATCHER—Empidonar minimus. 

Rather rare. A nest was found near Hessel in June, 1918. 

BLuE JaAy—Cyanocitta c. cristata. 

Rarely seen near the shore. They were not uncommon a mile inland. 
Crow—Corvus b. brachyrhynchos. 

Common. 

BospoLinK—Dolichonyzr oryzivorus. 

Rare and very local in distribution. 

Cowsirp—Molothrus a. ater. 

Common. 

RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD—Agelaius p. phoeniceus. 

An abundant summer resident. 

MEADOWLARK—Sturnella m. magna, 

Rather uncommon. 

BrRONZED GRACKLE—Quiscalus quiscula aeneus. 

Fairly common. 
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PuRPLE FINCH—Carpodacus p. purpureus. 

Rather uncommon. 

ENGLISH SPARROW—Passer domesticus. 

Breeding in small numbers in Hessel and Cedarville. 
GOLDFINCH—AStragalinus t. tristis. 

Abundant. 

VESPER SPARROW—PoOo¢ecetes g. gramineus. 

Fairly abundant. 

SAVANNAH SPARROW—Passerculus sandwichensis savanna. 
One seen at Steeles Creek August 31, 1919. 
WHITE-THROATED SPARROW—Zonotrichia albicollis. 


Abundant. 

CHIPPING SPARROW—Spizella p. passerina. 
Common. 

Juxnco—Junco h. hyemalis. 

Common. 


Sone SPaRROW—Melospiza m. melodia. 

Very common. 

LINCOLN’s SPARROW—Melospiza 1. lincolni. 

One found dead a mile west of Hessel August 1, 1920. 
Swamp SparRow—Melospiza georgiana. 

Uncommon. A nest was found July 1, 1919. 
CHEWINK—Pipilo e. erythrophthalmus. 

Rather rare and very local] in distribution. 

PuRPLE MArRTIN—Progne s. subis. 

Abundant. Many large nesting colonies. 

CLirF SwALLow—Petrochelidon 1. lunifrons. 

Rare. 

BarRNn SwWALLOw—Hirundo erythrogastra. 

An abundant summer resident. 

TREE SWALLOW—Iridoprocne bicolor. 

The most abundant swallow. 

CreparR-BIRD—Bombycilla cedrorum. 

A common nester. 

RED-EYED ViIREO—Vireosylva o. olivacca. 

Common. 

BLACK AND WHITE WARBLER—Mniotilta varia. 

Fairly common. Young just from the nest were seen on Boot Island 
July 22, 1921. 

YELLOW WARBLER—Dendroica a. aestiva. 

Common summer resident. 

BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER—Dendroica c. cacrulescens. 
Very rare. 

MYRTLE WARBLER—Dendroica coronata. 

Fairly common. Nests with eggs were found near Hesse] June 23 
and 25, 1919. 

MAGNOLIA WARBLER—Dendroica magnolia. 

Rare. 
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75. BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER—Dendroica fusca, 
Rather uncommon. Young still being fed by the parent bird were 
seen on Boot Island July 22, 1921. 

76. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER—Dendroica virens. 

h Common and nesting. 

77. OveEN-BinpD—Seiurus aurocapillus. 
Fairly common. 

78. WATER-THRUSH—Seiurus n. noveboracensis. 
Rare. A nest was found on a small island about a mile west of Hes- 
sel on June 23, 1920. The young left that day. One seen on Boot 
Island Jvly 26, 1921. 

79. CONNECTICUT WARBLER—Oporornis agili. 
Rare. A pair were seen in a “slashing” on the south shore of Mis- 
mer Bay on July 19, 1919. The female had food in her bill and scolded 
as though there were young nearby. A female was seen near Hessel 
August 9, 1919. 

80. MOURNING WARBLER—Oporornis philadelphia. 
Not uncommon in suitable clearings. Young that were still being 
fed were seen on July 14, 1920, near Hessel, and July 15, 1921, at 
Boot Island. 

81. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT—Geothlypis t. trichas. 

Not uncommon. 


Se mime 


82. WILSON’s WARBLER—Wilsonia pusilla. 
One seen in a large flock of migrating Warblers on August 25, 1920. 
83. CANADA WARBLER—Wilsonia canadensis. 
Fairly common. 
84. Repstart—Setophaga ruticilla. 
A common nester. 
85. CaTnirp—Dumetella carolinensis. 
| Very uncommon. A nest containing one half-grown young was found 
June 26, 1920, near Hessel. 
&¢. House Wren—Troglodytes a. aédon. 
| Very local in distribution but a fairly common nester in suitable 
! 
| 
| 





burnt-over land. 
87. WINTER WREN—Nannus h. hiemalis. 
Rather uncommon. A nest with five eggs was found on Boot Island 
July 22, 1921. 
$$. BrowN CREEPER—Certhia familiaris americana, 
Fairly common. One was seen accompanied by three young on Boot 
| Island July 23, 1921. 
89. RED-BREASTED NUTHATCH—Sitta canadensis. 
, Fairly abundant. 
90. CHICKADEE—Penthestes a. atricapillus. 
Common and nesting. 
91. VreEery—Hylocichla f. fuscescens. 
A not uncommon summer resident. 
92 OLIVE-BACKED THRUSH—Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni. 
A common summer resident. 
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93. Ropin—Planesticus m. migratorius. 
Common. 

94. BLuEBIRD—Sialia s. sialis. 
A common breeder. 


Ann Arbor, Mich., 
December 30, 1922. 





NOTES FROM THE TENNESSEE CUMBERLANDS 
BY ALBERT F, GANIER 


During the latter part of May, 1922, I found myself con- 
fronted with my usual annual vacation and the rather burning 
question as to how and where it should be spent. Having nar- 
rowed the question down to making another ornithological recon- 
noisance in my home state, I applied myself to my maps and, 
contemplating the lay of the land from the high Alleghanies of 
east Tennessee to the Mississippi swamps on the west, I finally 
selected a wild and rugged area, which I had not as yet covered, 
lying about midway between Nashville and Chattanooga. This 
area consisted of the high plateau of the Cumberland Mountains 
which extend through the state in a southwesterly direction 
and forms a table land, roughly 15 miles wide and 40 miles long, 
with a nearly constant elevation varying from 1,800 to 2,000 
feet above sea level. To the east and to the west it drops off 
abruptly, some thousand feet and more, and the watercourses 
which drain the plateau have cut jagged canyons or “ gulfs” 
back into it at a depth of hundreds of feet. Aside from the 
interesting topography I was attracted by the fact that here 
were to be found vast unbroken tracts of virgin timber and un- 
settled country, far from the lanes of transportation, where one 
might reasonably expect to find still some of the larger and 
rapidly disappearing birds, such as Wild Turkey, Ruffed Grouse, 
Great Horned Owl, Northern Raven, Duck Hawk and, perchance, 
the Eagle. 

And so it transpired that on the 21st of May, accompanied by 
E. M. MeNish, a fellow enthusiast, I took the train to Beersheba, 
in Grundy County, which point is 18 miles beyond the end of a 
railroad branch line. We were equipped to bury ourselves com- 
pletely in this wilderness for the two weeks at our disposal 
and to spend nights by a camp fire when the distance to our base 
was too remoie at close of day. The base to which I refer was 
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an ancient summer hotel, the popularity of which was at its 
height in the days when stage coaches were first being displaced 
by railway trains. From the broad veranda, on the very brow 
of the plateau, we could look down into the gorge of the Collins 
River a thousand feet below, and up to the abrupt wooded slopes 
beyond to “ Tother Mountain,” on which we were told not even 
a trail had been worn. Up the gorge as far as the naked eye 
could see the timber was unbroken and the plateau was marked 
by a sharp escarpment of cliffs, some of which had a sheer drop 
of 125 feet. Two miles up, the river split into its three forks, 
each cutting its way back into the plateau through deep “ gulfs ” 
and the waters of the streams came tumbling down over huge 
boulders, worn round and smooth by the wear of ages. The 
plateau forest, as might be expected, was thin and open, and 
for the most part of deciduous trees, though there were also to 
be found large tracts purely of pine, and other tracts in which 
a dense deciduous second growth had followed the forest fires. 
Cedar and pine fringed the plateau’s edge, the former hanging 
over the very face of the precipice of the escarpment. At the 
foot of these clifts and along all water courses there is a fringe 
of the picturesque hemlock. The streams are also bordered with 
dense growths of laurel and holly. We did net:cover ‘tlie culti- 
vated portion of the valley, which began just below our head- 
quarters and extended downstream ; had we done so it is probable 
that we would have added to our list such birds as Bob-white, 
Sparrow Hawk and Green Heron. 

Native hunters accompanied us on some of our more ex- 
tended tramps and we asked many questions of them, and of 
others whom we met, regarding certain of the large birds which 
we felt they would know. And right here, I wish to say that 
eliciting correct information from a native on such matters is an 
art which requires experience and careful forethought. Before 
allowing him to commit himself it is necessary to carefully lead 
up to his answer, lest he “ go off half cocked ” with an erroneous 
reply. 

The notes which follow cover the species which were of great- 
est interest to us and include our experience with the 17 species 
of the warbler family found to be breeding in this area. 

Of the warbler family the Chat and the Prairie Warbler were 
abundant, the Black and White, Hooded, Pine Black-throated 
Green, Louisiana Water-thrush and Oven-bird were common, 
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the Cerulean, Kentucky and Black-throated Green were scarce, 
and the Blue-winged, Northern Parula, Redstart, Worm-eating, 
Cairn’s and Maryland Yellow-throat were rare. The first two 
species mentioned, the Chat and the Prairie Warbler, were to be 
found on the plateau in every patch of second growth, which 
growth springs up quickly here on abandoned fields. A_ half- 
dozen nests of the Prairie contained young or eggs which indi- 
“ated a range of laying dates extending from May 5th to June 
2nd. The Black and Whites were, for the most part, feeding 
young out of the nest, as were the Pine Warblers, Oven-birds and 
Louisiana Water-thrushes. Two of the dainty nests of the Hooded 
Warbler were found, one with four fresh eggs on the 22nd of 
May, and the other, half incubated, on the 29th. The pine groves 
formed a splendid habitat for the Pine Warbler and although 
the bird was always to be found no nests could be discovered. 
Of more than ordinary interest to me was the finding of the 
Black-throated Green Warbler. The hemlock growth, at the base 
of cliffs and along the streams, offered the proper habitat, and 
here they were noted repeatedly feeding their young, showing, 
too, that it is an early breeder. The Kentucky Warbler was not 
met until the fourth day of our stay, when one flushed from under 
our feet on the mountain side, and disclosed its nest containing 
four incubated eggs. In this section of woods it was later found 
to be fairly common. The Yellow-throated Warbler was found 
feeding always among the pine trees on the table land, which 
habitat is radically different from that in which I had found it 
elsewhere in the state, i. e., along the sycamore-bordered banks 
of lowland streams. A nest of this species, with one broken egg, 
ras found in a small pine at the top of a cliff, and nearby a 
family group were feeding. The Maryland Yellow-throat was 
conspicuous by its almost entire absence, though conditions were 
apparently suited to its liking. Returning one day, the 29th, 
from a long tramp up Savage Creek Gulf, we were attracted by 
the songs of some Parula Warblers, in a grove of walnut trees 
near the log house of an old settler. I wondered where they could 
be nesting, since we had seen but little of the usnea moss, but 
on nearing the walnut trees we perceived that some of the limbs 
were dead and that a fair growth of usnea was attached to them. 
A few minutes watching rewarded us with seeing one of the 
Parulas fly into a bunch of the moss and no time was lost in 
climbing to investigate. The nest was found to be incomplete, 
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the bunch of moss having been opened out in the center and the 
bottom apparently knit together to hold the lining. 

Our most interesting warbler find occurred on the 26th, 
when some nine miles from camp and walking through thick 
second growth in a thin plateau woods, we discovered a compact 
little nest four feet up in a small oak sapling. A female 
warbler was on the nest and by stalking stealthily we approached 
to within six feet. She slipped off the nest but later returned 
and was readily identified as the Cairn’s Warbler (Dendroica 
cerulescens cairnsi). The nest was collected with its four fresh 
eggs, during which time the male joined its mate and protested 
from a safe distance. The eggs are marked with much smaller 
specks than those I have taken of this warbler in the Great Smoky 
Mountains to the eastward. We saw no other birds of this 
species during our stay at Beersheba so regard it as rare and 
probably of very local distribution. This breeding record ex- 
tends the known range of this speeies to probably what will prove 
to be its extreme southwestern limit. 

The woodpeckers were not a numerous tribe in this area; only 
one Red-head was seen, while the Red-bellied, Hairy, Downy 
and Flicker were scarce. The pine groves were carefully scanned 
for the Red-cockaded but while none were seen, Prof. H. C. 
Fortner, of Knoxville shot one here in December of 1921. The 
Brown-headed Nuthatch was also sought among the pines and 
it was without surprise that none were found. That most pic- 
turesque of our native woodpeckers, the Pileated, was met often, 
and gave us the thrills that always come with close contact with 
this fascinating bird. I say fascinating, for there is something 
about him which sets him well apart from all other of my feath- 
ered acquaintances and makes him my favorite. I have ob- 
served the nesting and home life of many pairs of “ Log Cocks ” 
and I added further to my experiences when on the 27th of May 
a nest was found. The dead pine stub into which the nest had 
been chiseled, was standing in a small upland swamp and the 
parent birds were called up close by clapping of hands. After 
watching them for half an hour and listening to their resonant 
‘all, my companion approached the nest stub and hammered vig- 
orously. To our surprise, an apparently full-grown female ap- 
peared from inside the cavity and then launched itself forth, 
followed by another and smaller one. These proved to be young 
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and their flight had been their first experience on their own wings. 

The Wild Turkey and Ruffed Grouse were among the birds 
which we had hoped to meet but the heavily foliaged woodlands 
militated against us and we came away unrewarded. Inquiry 
however among one native after another, made it evident that 
there was no doubt but that these birds, though now scarce, are 
regularly killed each winter by hunters. The Grouse, which 
is known through Tennessee mountains as “ Pheasant,” is said 
to be always found near the laurel covered banks of the 
mountain streams and in this thick evergreen cover it finds refuge 
from pursuit during the winter. It is said that the fox is 
chiefly responsible for its continued scarcity. 

I have a rather firm conviction that the gathering of negative 
information regarding a species is of as much value from a 
distributional standpoint as the recording of actual experience 
and this will apply to the following remarks on the Northern 
Raven. I had heard that this.rare bird was regularly to be found 
in this remote and rugged country so I decided that no small part 
of our time should be spent in verifying these reports. After 
days of skirting miles and miles of cliffs, “shooting up” the 
most promising ones and lying prone on some promontory 
scanning the gorges with binoculars, we came away without 
sight or sound of a Raven. There is no doubt however that this 
bird has nested here in the past and that it wanders here now 
regularly in winter. Hunters readily distinguish it from the 
Crow, describing its gutteral croak, its carrion eating habits, 
ete., and admitted that Raven scalps to the credit of local nimrods 
were few and far between, due to the great wariness of the 
birds. Even now breeding conditions would seem to be ideal, for 
the vast areas of uninhabited country and the great extent of 
high vertical cliffs offer a well suited habitat. 

I will conclude these remarks with a few references to the 
birds of prey. Easily the most spectacular birds of the cliffs 
are the Turkey Vultures, which make such places their head- 
quarters and soar the day long, up and down the gorge when 
there is breeze to assist them, and if this be lacking, partake 
themselves to higher strata, at times almost beyond reach of the 
eye. When one works his way along the ledges of the cliffs, as 
we frequently did while searching for nests, the Vultures would 
often soar down close and look at us with an expression which 
seemed to say, “if you slip and fall we’ll know where to go for 
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dinner tomorrow.” Oddly enough, the Black Vulture was not 
noted at all though in the central part of the state, about Nash- 
ville, it out-numbers its red-headed cousin. 

I had entertained some slight hope that in such a rough, re- 
mote environment Eagles might still be found, but here again 
we had to return with negative information. Even the natives 
would not lay claim to its residence and recalled very few 
instances where it had been seen or shot during fall and winter. 
Further west, where many sheep are raised, Golden Eagles are 
killed and caught regularly in the lambing season and, rather 
‘arely, the Bald Eagle is also taken at this time. 

We were rather surprised to hear, from two different and 
apparently reliable sources, that a pair of Osprey bred regularly 
on the Collins River a few miles below our headquarters. These 
reports came to us too late to make personal investigation. 

Of the hawks, we found the family rather sparsely represented, 
possibly due to the mountaineer’s deadly accuracy with his 
“ squirrel gun.” The Sparrow Hawk to our surprise was not seen 
at all while of the Broad-winged only two were observed. In 
the deep narrow gorges we noted three splendid pair of Red-tails 
and the vigor of the flight of these mountain-bred birds con- 
trasted sharply with those with which I had had experience in 
the lowlands. On May 27th a nest of one of these pairs was 
found which was more than ordinarily interesting. We were 
skirting the base of some high cliffs when suddenly we were 
greeted by the incessant crying of a Red-tail which beat short 
circles of flight directly over our heads. It was evident that 
we were the cause of her anxiety and, a hundred yards further on, 
she flew to a ledge on the face of the cliff and away again, 
thereby betraying the location of the nest which could now be 
readily seen from below. The location was quite inaccessible 
but, by climbing a nearby hemlock, it was found that the nest 
contained young nearly ready to fly. 

The last species I shall mention was one which had largely 
been responsible for my selection of the locality for our trip, 
since my hopes of finding the Duck Hawk had been high and 
these hopes were not disappointed. On the morning of the 23rd, 
while sitting on a promontory scanning the cliffs across the gulf 
with our glasses, a falcon suddenly burst into view, about three 
hundred yards from us, and began a series of evolutions which 
for pure grace and utter abandon outdid the flight of any 
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‘aptore I had ever witnessed. Presently it was joined by its 
mate and together they performed nose-dives galore and all 
but “looped the loop.” The ease with which, by means of a 
few graceful wing strokes, these birds could climb upward after 
a rocket-like dive, was a source of wonder and a sight I shall 
always remember. The performance lasted about fifteen minutes 
when suddenly the birds turned their ever beating wings up 
the gorge and disappeared. The sight of the pair spurred us to 
concentrate our efforts upon finding the nest and a great deal 
cr our time during our stay was spent in searching the cliffs 
for miles around. Nearly a week later, while skirting under a 
high cliff which formed the dividing wedge between two “gulfs,” 
we came upon feathers and bones of large number and variety, 
scattered about on the shelf which formed the base of the cliff. 
By climbing a hemlock, a quarter mile further on, we were 
enabled to find footing in a cleft of the rock and made our way 
to the top of the cliff. Thence we walked back to a point im- 
mediately above where the feathers had been found and from this 
point were able to work our way down, from ledge to ledge, to 
a point 60 feet below the top and as far from the bottom. The 
ledge, which apparently was used as the nesting site, was found 
to be quite inaccessible and most of its recessed surface was 
obscured by a jutting point of rock. The portion which was 
visible was littered with bones and feathers and was approx- 
imately 20 feet long by 3 feet wide. As we sat viewing the 
situation one of the parent Duck Hawks appeared off the side 
of the cliff and winged her way uneasily back and forth as though 
gun shy from some former experience. Lack of proper tackle 
and the lateness of the date caused us to abandon further at- 
tempt to reach the nest, until perhaps another year. 

Duck Hawks were seen in three places, so well removed 
from each other, that we judged we had located as many pair. 
They are well known to native hunters who call them “ Squirrel 
Hawks” as distinguished from “ Chicken Hawks,” by which 
name they know the Redtail. They attest its fondness for 
poultry but state that squirrels, caught among the tree tops, 


form its chief prey. They also claimed them to be more common 
than we actually found them and, if they are right, it is good 
news about a species that has been almost exterminated in the 
eastern United States. 

Thus ended our stay on the Cumberland Plateau, a region 
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which so far as I know had never before been thoroughly gone 
over in an ornithological way, and one which doubtless would 
yield more of interest to the bird student who could spend there 
more than the brief time we had at our disposal. 

The following list covers the 64 species of birds noted during 
our stay, all of which except the Waxwings, were no doubt 
breeding. The notations appended are as follows: A—Abundant, 
C—common, F. C.—fairly common, S—scarce, and R—rare. 


MovurninG Dove—Zenaidura macroura carolinensis Ss. 
TuRKEY VuLTurE—Cathartes aura septentrionalis C. 
Rep-Taitep Hawk—Buteo b. borealis 3 pair 
Broab-wWInceD Hawk—Buteo p. platyptecrus 2 noted 
Duck Hawk—F alco peregrinus anatum apparently 3 pair 
Screech Ow_—Otus a. asio 1 taken 


BLaAcK-BILLED CucKoo—Coccyzus erythrophthalmus 
nest with 2 eggs 
Several “ Raincrows ” heard every day, perhaps both species 


present. 
Hairy WooprecKker—Dryobates v. villosus 3 noted 
Downy WooprecKer—Dryobates pubescens medianus Ss. 
PILEATED WooprecKER—Phlw@olomus p. pileatus F. C. 


ReD-HEADED WooprecKER—Melanerpes erythrocephalus 
only 1 noted 





ReEb-BELLIED WooprecKer—Centurus carolinus only 2 noted 
NorTHERN FLicker—Colaptes auratus lutens Ss. 
WHuip-roor-wiILL—Chordeiles v. virginianus Ss. 
CHIMNEY Swirt—Chetura pelagica F. C. 
Ruspy-THROATED HuUMMINGBIRD—Archilochus colubris C. 
Kinceirp—T yrannus tyrannus only 1 noted 
Crested FLYCATCHER—WM yiarchus crinitus F. C. 
PHOEBE—Nayornis phabe A. 
Woop Pewre—M yiochanes virens S. 
ACADIAN FLyYcATCHER—Empidonas virescens F. C. 
Buvue Jayv—Cyanocitta c. cristata F.C. 
Crow—Corvus 6b. brachyrhynchos Ss. 
GoLprincu—Astragalinus t. tristis F. C. 
CHIPPING Srarrow—NSpizella p. passerina C. 
FIELD Srarrow—Npizella p. pusilla F. C. 


BacHMAN’s Srarrow—Peucea estivalis bachmani 


one noted, feeding young 
Towre—Pipilo e. erythropthalmus 1 pair 
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Carpinat—Cardinalis c. cardinalis S. 
Inpico BuntiNG—Passerina cyanea F. C. 
ScarLeT TANAGER—Piranga erythromelas F. C. 
SumMMER TANAGER—Piranga r. rubra F. C. 
PurrLe Martin—Progne s. subis 3 noted, together 
Cepar Waxwinc—Bombycilla cedrorum — flock of 20, May 22nd. 
Rep-EYED VirEo—Vireosylva olivacea C. 
WarsLInG Vireo—Vireosylva g. gilva 1 pair 
YELLOW-THROATED VirEo—Lanivireo flavifrous 2 noted 
WHITE-EYED VirEO—Vireo g. griseus F. C. 
Biack AND Wuitre Wars_Ler—WVniotilta varia A 
BLUE-WINGED WaARBLER—Vermivora pinus 1 male heard 


NoRTHERN PARULA WaArBLER—Compsothylpis americana usnaw 
several pair 
Carrn’s WarBLER—Dendroica carulescens cairnsi pair and nest 
CERULEAN WARBLER—Dendroica cerulea Ss. 
YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER—Dendroica d. dominica %S., in pines 
BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER—Dendroica virens 
F. C., in hemlocks 


Pine Warsiter—Dendroica v. vigorsi F. C., in pines 
PRAIRIE WarBLER—Dendroica discolor A. 
OVEN-BIRD—Neiurus aurocapillus C. 
La. WaTER-THRUSH—NSeiurus noveboracensis motacilla F. C. 
KENTUCKY WaARBLER—Oporonis formosus Ss. 
YELLOW-BREASTED Cuat—ZIcteria v. virens A. 
Hoopep WaArBLER—W ilsonia citrina F. C. 
Repstart—Netophaga ruticilla 1 only 
Catrirvp—Dumetella carolinensis F. C. 
Brown THRASHER—T'arostoma rufum F. C. 
CaROLINA WrEN—Thryothorus 1. ludovicianus C. 
Bewick’s WreEN—Thryomanes b. bewicki 3 pair 
WHITE-BREASTED NUTHATCH—Nitta c. carolinensis 1 only 
Turrep Titmovse—Bwolophus bicolor F. C. 
CAROLINA CHICKADEE—Penthestes c. carolinensis Ss. 
BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER—Polioptila c. carulea 3 pair 
Woop THrusH—H ylocichla mustelina F.C. 
SOUTHERN Ropin—Planesticus migratorius achrusterus Ss. 
BuvEBirp—Nialia s. sialis S. 


Nashville, Tenn., October 24, 1922. 
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RANDOM NOTES FROM ARKANSAS 
H. E. WHEELER 
(Concluded from page 224, Vol. 54) 
BacHMAN’s Sparrow (Peucwa estivalis bachmani) 

The range of Bachman’s Sparrow must now be extended as 
far West as Pope County in which territory several sets of eggs 
have been collected this season. Four is the usual complement 
of eggs, though three sets have been taken with five. It is quite 
rare to find a set with a Cowbird’s egg in it, due doubtless to the 
difficulty of their finding a domed nest on the ground and placed 
in such situations as the Bachman’s Sparrow prefers. 

The first nests of this species, that is, the nests first con- 
structed in the Spring, are masterpieces of the bird builder’s art, 
but the second nests, when concealment is easier, or when the 
birds are pressed for time, are often very crude affairs, not al- 
ways cylindrically shaped or even domed, and very poorly lined. 
They are then much like the nest of a Bob-white, but smaller and 
made of finer material. 

These second nests are likely to be placed anywhere, but pref- 
erably in a clump of saw-briars where the grass grows sparingly. 
But for all this the nests are not easy to find and the parent birds 
are always wary. The males seem trained to do their singing at 
a safe distance from the nest, and to keep their mates posted as 
to any danger she cannot sense. And she is quite likely to leave 
the nest on the approach of danger without revealing its location. 
I have spent many hours afield in observing this species and do 
not hesitate to call it my favorite of all the species of our Arkan- 
sas avifauna, 

BiLvue GrosBeak (Guiraca caerulea) 

In the Summer of 1920 I located one nest of this species with 
young birds in the neighborhood of Fayetteville, but presuming 
it was a common species failed to make a record of the date. 
About the same time it was discovered that it was a rare summer 
resident in Yell County. But the first nest with eggs which seems 
to have been located in Arkansas was taken on the University of 
Arkansas farm at Fayetteville, on May 31st, 1922. Three days 
after the nest was completed it contained one Blue Grosbeak 
egg, and two eggs of the Cowbird. It was apparently deserted. 
Later in the season several nests were reported from Pope Coun- 
ty, the records being made by Mr. Charles Miller of London. 
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WarsLinG Vireo (Vireosylva gilva gilva) 

In Arkansas the Red-eyed Vireo seems to be the rarest of this 
tribe. Contrary to Howell’s statement Bell’s Vireo is perhaps 
the commonest of the Vireos, though this statement may need to 
be revised in favor of the White-eyed Vireo when the survey of 
the State is more complete. Bell’s Vireo is a most sociable bird, 
singing persistently in many orchards, and loving to remain 
within calling distance of the farm houses in Central and Western 
Arkansas. Observations already made indicate the extension of 
its range to the Missouri and Oklahoma boundaries. Many sets 
of Bell’s Vireo have been taken in Conway (Faulkner County) 
in the past three years. It is most frequently found nesting in 
low bushes bordering very small streams or drains, being particu- 
larly partial to young plum trees. Among its enemies must be 
mentioned the little green snake, and among the larger birds the 
Blue Jay and the Shrikes. On May 26th (1922) I heard a male 
singing in an apple orchard in Benton County, which is the coun- 
tv in the north-west corner of the state. 

The Warbling Vireo has been found in both Pope and Faulk- 
ner Counties, but must still be considered a rare species with us. 
No authentic nesting records have as yet been reported from 
Arkansas. 


YELLOW-THROATED ViREO (Lanivireo flavifrons) 


Two nesting records for Arkansas may be given. <A beautiful 
nest with four eggs was taken in a ravine near Mulberry, Arkan- 
sas, on June 5th, 1921. And this season, on May 19, 1922, a nest 
with four fresh eggs and an egg of the Cowbird, was taken on the 
top of a ridge eight miles North of London in Pope county. The 
species has been noted in Faulkner County, but there are no 
nesting records as yet. 


PINE WarBLER (Dendroica vigorsi) 

The Pine Warbler, hitherto suspected as a bird of the Pine 
Woods of southern Arkansas, has been observed in the rather 
sparce pine growths of Pope County. It has also been heard 
singing in a tall pine in the southern part of Faulkner County 
in June 1922. 


Brown TurasHer (Taxostoma rufum) 


The breeding area assigned to this species by Howell is the hill 
counties in the northwest part of the state lying north of the 
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Arkansas River, where he classes it as a rare summer resident. 
I have found it to be abundant in this area, as far east as the 
Iron Mountain Railroad, and a common summer resident in all 
of the hilly counties south of the Arkansas River as well. I have 
examined many nests of this species in Benton, Washington and 
Faulkner Counties. 

Conway, Ark. 





SOME MICHIGAN BIRD RECORDS 


BY WALTER KOELZ 


These records have been selected from the notes of several 
years of bird study. Occasions for the making of observations 
have been offered only at intervals and no pretension is there- 
fore made of listing the avifauna of any region. The data are 
presented rather with a view of contributing to our knowledge 
of the occurrence of certain species in the state. 

HOLBG:LL’s GREBE—Colymbus holbelli. 

This bird has never been met with except on the Great Lakes. Here, 
the fishermen say, it is not uncommonly taken in the gill nets set in 
shallow water, and sometimes in the pound nets. Two specimens were 
thus obtained off the Duck Islands on the Canadian shore of Lake Huron 
in October, 1919. One was seen off Les Petits Ecrits, Ontario, in Lake 
Superior on October 4, 1921, and one was taken in the gill nets the same 
day. 


RING-NECKED Duck—Marila collaris. 

A male of this species was shot at Waterloo, Jackson County, in 
March, 1914. A female was obtained from a hunter on September 5, 1916, 
at Waterloo. The bird was a young one and may have been bred in the 
vicinity. 


SANDHILL CRANE—Grus canadensis mexicana. 

These birds still nest in the extensive marshes of northeastern Jack- 
son County. They arrive from the fifth to the twentieth of March and 
leave again some time in October. How many individuals remain to 
breed is not known, but in late summer there are always from twenty to 
thirty in a flock which roosts every night within a mile of the village of 
Waterloo. Cranes are extremely wary and are seldom shot. 


WILSON’'S SNIPE—Gallinago delicata. 

This species probably nests every year near Waterloo. Certainly the 
wing-song of the male can be heard at night in April over the marshes 
where the snipes would be likely to breed. The nest was found once in 
a large pasture marsh in May, 1911. The eggs were much incubated and 
all but one was destroyed in blowing. 
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BARTRAMIAN SANDPIPER—Bartramia longicauda. 

Two pairs formerly nested every year at Waterloo, but in the last 
two years none have been seen there. 
PINNATED GROUSE—Tympanuchus americanus americanus. 

Prairie Chickens occur in varying numbers at Waterloo. In the win- 
ter of 1920 a flock of about a hundred wintered near the village. In 1921 
only twenty were seen. A few miles farther north this grouse is said to 
be commoner than the Ruffed Grouse. 


Pigeon HaAwkK—Falco columbarius columbarius. 

An adult female was caught in a trap at Ontonagon, Ontonagon 
County, on August 24, 1921. Another was seen for several days there- 
after, hunting on the dunes with the Sparrow Hawks. 


ACADIAN OwL_—Cryptoglaur acadica acadica, 

A female Acadian Owl was taken alive in an evergreen at Ann Arbor 
on March 4, 1919. An individual of this species was seen in a tamarack 
swamp at Waterloo on December 26, 1920. One was collected on December 
27, 1921, at Waterloo and another at the same place on February 15, 1922. 


RED-BELLIED WooDPECKER—Ceuturus carolinus. 

At least one pair of these birds has lived every year for the last ten 
years in a certain ash and maple woods near Waterloo. A male was col- 
lected there on December 28, 1921. On March 26, 1922, another male was 
observed excavating a hole in the top of a dead ash. 


YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER—Empidonax flaviventris. 

This species is not often recorded but doubtless could be found every 
year if it were sought at the proper time and in the proper places. It was 
common at Waterloo in the third week of May, 1918. Two specimens 
were collected on the 23d. It was most abundant in willow thickets. 


Hornep LarK—Otocoris alpestris alpestris. 
On October 16, 1922, a male was shot in Washtenaw County, near the 
Jackson County line. There were about twelve birds in the flock. 


Hoyt’s HorNep LARK—Otocoris alpestris hoyi. 

A male specimen of this species was collected from a flock of about 
twenty-five on November 19, 1922, at Waterloo. Both this and the speci- 
men of alpestris.are now in the University Museum, 

GRCHARD ORIOLE—Icterus spurius. 

A few pairs of orchard orioles nest every year both at Waterloo and 
Ann Arbor. The birds return each year to the same nesting site. 
EVENING GrosBEAK—Hesperiphona vespertina vespertina. 

The Evening Grosbeaks have been seen at Ann Arbor every year in 
February since 1919. 


PINE GROSBEAK—Pinicola enucleator leucura. 

On August 15, 1921, a flock of four juvenile birds was seen at Ontona- 
gon. The early date suggests the probability that the birds were reared 
in the vicinity. Two specimens were collected. Four adults were taken 
at Waterloo on November 25, 1921. They had been seen by school chil- 
dren about three weeks earlier. 
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LARK SPARROW—Chondestes grammacus grammacus. 

This sparrow nests not uncommonly on the sandy hills of the Huron- 
Michigan divide near Waterloo. In migration it is often quite common. 
LINCOLN’s SpPARROW-—Melospiza lincolni lincolni. 

On account of its secretive habits the Lincoln Sparrow must be 
seught in the densest thickets. Careful persevering search will always 
reveal it in the middle of May and it is sometimes present in numbers. 
Specimens were collected May 24, 1917, May 11 and 24, 1918, and May 12 
and 14, 1920, at Ann Arbor. On the last mentioned date small flocks were 
observed. On October 3, 1920, several individuals were seen at Frankfort. 
ROUGH-WINGED SWALLow— Stelgidopteryxr serripennis. 

The Rough-wing occurs abundantly along the Huron River at Ann 
Arbor. Specimens are taken every year, in fact, are more often taken 
than the other species of swallows on account of their habit of alighting 
in low bushes within easy gunshot. 


BOHEMIAN WAXWING—Bomobycilla garrula. 

My first record of this Waxwing is of three seen feeding on frozen 
apples on February 18, 1920, at Waterloo. On the following day about a 
hundred were found sitting in a tree top in a red oak wood, bordering 
on a large rosebush swamp. These birds were apparently only the 
nucleus of a congregation, for during the next few minutes flock after 
flock arose from the swamp and joined those in the trees till there were 
fully a thousand birds assembled. Three flocks of about fifty birds each 
were seen feeding on juniper berries and rosehips on February 21. Dur- 
ing January, 1922, a flock of about twenty Waxwings appeared at Ann 
Arbor and fed for several weeks on the fruit of the highbush cranberry 
growing in a yard in the city. On February 12 two were collected at 
Waterloo and it was reported that a flock of about fifty remained in the 
vicinity until March 18. 

BLUE-HEADED VirREO—Lanivireo solitarius solitarius. 

This is the rarest of the vireos in my observation. One or two are, 
however, always met with early in May, both in Jackson and Washtenaw 
Counties. Specimens were collected at Alpena, Alpena County, on Sep- 
tember 11 and 15, 1919. 

PHILADELPHIA VIREO-——Vircosylva philadelphica, 

The Philadelphia Vireo is usually to be found in some numbers at 
Ann Arbor every spring. Records of specimens collected range from May 
17 to May 21. From August 27 to September 2, 1919, the species was 
rather common with the migrating warblers at Alpena. It was most often 
met with in the birches. 

PROTHONOTARY WARBLER—Protonotaria citrea. 

A male was collected along the Huron River near Ann Arbor on May 
13, 1917. A female was taken on the 26th in the same locality, 
BLUE-WINGED WARBLER—Vermivora pinus. 

On May 4, 1919, a male was seen at Ann Arbor and a specimen, pre- 
sumably the same one, was collected later on the same day. 
ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER—Vermivora celata celata. 

This is one of the earliest of the warblers, usually arriving along with 
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the main flock of the Myrtles. The species was noted for the first time 
in 1917 when a pair was seen at Ann Arbor on May 23. Of these a female 
was collected. On November 27, 1917, an adult male was taken with a 
flock of Tree Sparrows at Waterloo. The bird was apparently healthy 
and uninjured and appeared to suffer in no way, although the ground was 
covered with snow and the lakes were frozen. On May 4, 1918, several 
were seen feeding in the opening poplars at Waterloo. Two of these were 
collected. One only was taken in 1919, on May 3, though several were 
seen later. In 1920 they were abundant from May 11 to 13 at Ann Arbor, 
feeding on the opening buds of the underbrush along the river. In 1921 
the species was observed only on one day, namely, the 8th of May, and 
in: 1922 only on the 12th. The Orangecrown is both wary and restless and 
therefore often escapes observation. 

CaPpE MAY WARBLER—Dendroica tigrina, 

The Cape May Warbler can always be found in some numbers in the 
spring with the last flight of warblers. It has been observed most fre- 
quently in willows. At Waterloo the species was very abundant from 
September 18 to 21, 1918, feeding with the Tennessee, Vermivora pere- 
grina, on the juices of grapes. 

PINE WARBLER—Dendroica vigorsi. 

The Pine Warbler is seldom seen at Ann Arbor. My only records 
are of one shot on May 6, 1917, of three seen on April 20, 1919, of which 
cne was collected, and of one taken on May 11 of the same year. In Sep- 
tember, 1919, it was one of the commonest warblers at Alpena. 
CONNECTICUT WARBLER—Oporornis agilis. 

This warbler has been rarely met with in the spring, though it prob- 
ably could be found if sought for. During the last of August and the 
first week of September in 1919, at Alpena, individuals of the species 
were seen every day. Most of them were flushed from the brakes beneath 
the jackpines, but a few were also found in such situations as are fre- 
quented by the Yellow-throat. Specimens were collected on August 30 
and September 5. 

BEWICK’S WrREN—Thryomanes bewicki bewicki. 

A male was collected on May 22, 1920, at Ann Arbor, and a female 
on April 30, 1922, at Waterloo. 

SHORT-BILLED MARSH WREN—Cistothorus stellaris. 

This wren nests commonly in the vicinity of Waterloo. It frequents 
marshes which are too wet to mow, but which are still too dry for the 
Longbill. 

TUFTED TITMOUSE—Beolophus bicolor. 

One or two individuals are seen every year at Waterloo, chiefly in 

winter. A female was collected on November 7, 1921. 


University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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NESTING OF THE SHARP-SHINNED HAWK 
ALBERT F. GANIER 


The generally recognized true summer home of Accipiter velox 
is in the northern states and Canada though it is also reported 
as a breeder in hilly sections of the south as well. I am unable 
however to find any published record of a nest south of the Ohio 
River and the following account of its breeding, 25 miles south- 
west of Nashville, Tenn., may prove of interest. 

On a rocky bluff, overlooking the Turnbull River and the 
valley beyond, is a fringe of scrub pine averaging a hundred 
feet in width and about half a mile long. Here, on May 11th, 
1919, while vainly searching the pines for a nest of the Pine 
Warbler, I came across a large nest which I took to be that of 
a crow. It was located 30 feet from the ground and 6 feet from 
the top of one of a thick growth of pines and was easily discern- 
able. Choosing a rock I rapped vigorously on the trunk of the 
tree and to my delight I saw a Sharp-shinned Hawk rise quickly 
in the air and alight 20 feet away, peering at me and calling ex- 
citedly. I lost no time in climbing to the nest, while the one 
parent bird in evidence kept up her clatter, flying excitedly about 
and at times darting close to my head. Looking over the brim 
of the nest I viewed a clutch of four eggs, handsomely blotched 
with chestnut, which on blowing proved to have been incubated 
not more than two or three days. The measurements and shape 
of these eggs are quite uniform. The nest was at least a year old 
and the old portion underneath was not, as first supposed, that 
of a crow. It was constructed throughout of oak and pine twigs 
and was lined with twigs of small size. The eggs lay upon an 
additional lining of perhaps a dozen pieces of thin oak bark. 
Sixty feet away, in another pine, was an old nest of similar con- 
struction and it appeared not unlikely that this fringe of pines 
had been the home of these hawks for years. “Pineries,” which 
are very scarce in this region of hardwood, are said by many 
writers to be a favored habitat of this species during the breed- 
ing season. 

As I packed the eggs, a Broad-winged Hawk soared close 
overhead and alit in a nearby dead tree to look me over. Lack 
of time kept me from making a good search for its nest which no 
doubt was not far away. 


Thinking that possibly another set of Sharp-shins might be 
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deposited later, in one of the two nests, I visited the place again 
on May 27th. Both nests were found to be empty and neither of 
the parent birds were to be seen. 

May 11th, of the following year, found me on hand again in 
hopes of finding them nesting in the pinery. The two old nests 
were first visited and climbed to but neither had been repaired. 
A careful search of the pine clad bluff revealed no other nests 
nor were any Sharp-shins in evidence. Looking further up 
stream, I discovered another line of cliffs, a mile distant and like- 
wise fringed with scrub pine. Though the hour was getting late 
I determined to investigate and shortly after my arrival was re- 
warded by seeing one of the small hawks fly from a pine in which 
was located a fine nest. I lost no time in buckling on my spurs 
and making the ascent where, peering into the nest, I saw that 
one egg had been deposited. Oddly enough, the parent birds did 
not show themselves while I was in the nest tree. Five days 
later, on the 16th of May, I returned and climbing to the nest 
found four handsome eggs. These I packed in my box and after 
photographing the nest, as best [ could from the slender branches 
above, I descended. On this visit, one of the parent birds was 
quite pugnacious, darting at me most viciously while I was at 
the nest. Further search revealed the fact that two old Sharp- 
shins’ nests were in pine trees nearby and this, added to the fact 
that the eggs were of an entirely different type of markings, made 
it evident that the pair was not the same as those visited the 
previous year. In order to ascertain if the birds had laid a see- 
ond set, | returned three weeks later, but could find no new nests 
nor were any of the old ones occupied. 

During the winter which followed, I determined to carefully 
investigate the small pineries further up the stream to see if 
still other pairs were breeding there. Accordingly, on Thanks- 
giving Day of 1920, I took the train to a station which enabled 
me, after a 3 mile walk, to tap the river 6 miles above the loca- 
tion of my last Sharp-shin’s nest. A careful and leisurely search 
of all likely localities down the well wooded and sparsely settled 
river course led me to the conclusion that I had already found 
the only two pair on this stream and possibly in this section as 
well. 

May of 1921 found me quite as eager as formerly to investi- 
gate my little accipiters, so on the 17th, I was again in their 


haunts. The grove of two years before was first well and fruit- 
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lessly searched and the two old nests, while still in good condi- 
tion, showed no repairs. Next I wended my way to grove number 
two and, within 50 feet of last vear’s nest, | found a new one 
built like all the others and about 40 feet up and near the top 
of a slender pine. In fact this pine was so slender that my weight 
combined with a light breeze, caused the tree to bend and twist 
in a dangerous manner. The attacks of the one Sharp-shin 
on hand was most spirited, swooping to within inches of my 
head every few moments. The eggs were five in number and much 
like the set of four secured the previous year. Incubation was 
about three days advanced. As in previous years, | went to some 
trouble to ascertain if a second set would be laid and six weeks 
later a careful search of the pineries showed that these birds had 
found other diversions of greater interest than that of raising a 
brood. 

As the 1922 nesting time came around I decided that I would 
defer my usual visit until some six weeks later than formerly in 
anticipation of taking some photos of well developed young in 
the nest. My trip was made as planned but I regret to say that 
no occupied nests could be found. Rather careful search for this 
species during the breeding season, at other likely points in this 
area, has met with no success and I am therefore inclined to 
record the Sharp-shinned Hawk as a very rare breeder here and 
one of probably very local distribution as well. 

Nashville, Tenn. 
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EDITORIAL 


We are heartily in favor of the bird banding movement, and we not 
only wish it success to the highest degree, but we will do our little bit 
in the banding work. But we strongly urge that those who do not find it 
possible or practicable to join the banding game shall not let the work 
which they can do lapse. Bird banding naturally lends itself to the more 
intimate study of individual birds and their activities within certain def- 
inite limits. Let us not forget that we have hardly yet begun a study of 
the undsturbed activities of wild birds in their natural environments. 
Anybody with a little leisure may enter this field and he may do much 
or little as his training and inclination and time may warrant. But it is 
all important that the telling of what has been seen shall be in simple 
language and without additions or subtractions—that is, just as it act- 
ually was. A vast deal of the reports of observations that find their way 
into popular print are padded with all sorts of interpretations. Cut that 
sort of thing out. 





We find, in the January-February, 1923, Condor a comment by the 
Editor which seems to us well worth quoting here entire. “The Wilson 
Bulletin for December, 1922, contains an article by Ira N. Gabrielson on 
‘Life Histories of Various Species of Birds,’ which well illustrates the 
point that there is no one, anywhere, who is lacking in plenty of oppor- 
tunity to contribute to avian natural history. The species dealt with by 
Mr. Gabrielson are all very common ones in the Mississippi valley. but 
he brings forward a considerable mass of accurate observational data, 
some of it, to the best of our knowledge, new, and all of it well deserv- 
ing publication because of its corroborative worth. Here in the West we 
often find that scarcely anything of definite value has been published 
about the behavior of even an abundant species. We cite the Wilson 
Bulletin article as a pattern of what can and ought to be accomplished 
along this line much more frequently than is the case in the western 
states.” 

It need only be added that offerings of ms*te~ of this sort are earn- 
estly solicited from everybody. 
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BIRD BANDING DEPARTMENT 


Under the Direction of Wm. |. Lyon, Waukegan, Ill. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED IN NEW ENGLAND 
BY S. PRENTISS BALDWIN 


Bird banding is as catching as the flu, in New England. It is in 
the atmosphere, the mental atmosphere. 


The history of New England is one of growth of intellectual atmos- 
phere; the growth of science; and, with it, the study of the science of 
ornithology, until there are now more ornithologists per square mile, 1 
almost said per acre, than in any other part of the country. 


And as the scientific ornithologists lead in the study of birds, so 
they lead in educating the public to the importance of birds to agricul- 
ture, to the absolute necessity of protecting birds to preserve the food 
supply; and at the same time they arouse the interest of great numbers 
of persons, who become lovers of birds and who, if less scientific, are 
fully as enthusiastic in making friends and companions of our wild birds. 

But we are not reviewing the history of the last hundred years, nor 
even that of the desultory bird banding in New England of the last fif- 
teen years. We speak only of the rapid strides of bird banding as a 
method of study and protection of birds, since systematic trapping has 
been introduced. 

Almost two years ago a business man of Boston wrote asking ques- 
tions about trapping and banding birds; and during the spring of that 
year (1921) he followed instructions carefully and tried out trapping upon 
a country place in Cohasset, Mass.; and his eyes opened to the wonder 
and joy of this method of learning the birds. 

Have you, reader, had this experience? Have you held a little, 
lively wild bird in your hands, petted him, and talked to him, and given 
him a numbered tracelet so as to identify him? And you discover that 
he is not much frightened? And that he comes back to your traps again 
and again? And brings his children when they come off the nest? Why, 
my old friend, Brown Thrasher No. 19247, has been coming back to me 
every year, for eight years. 

This business man, Laurence B. Fletcher, and found something of 
great value, an absorbing, fascinating hobby; and with the health and 
energy so characteristic of him, he started out to encourage others to 
try this hobby 

Mr. E. H. Forbush, the State Ornithologist, so well known for his 
life work in bird protection, Dr. Glover M. Allen, and Mr. Charles L. 
Whittle, well known scientific ornithologists, became actively interested; 
and in August, 1921, a group of fifty or more came together at the Boston 
Society of Natural History to hear the story of these methods. 

Then followed a real canvass for converts to bird banding, with 
cordial backing of the ornithologists about Boston, and through Mr. 
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Fletcher’s energy; the sending of circulars to Bird Clubs and Audubon 
Societies and bird lovers throughout New England, and a kindly exposi- 
tion of it in the newspapers during the autumn of 1921. 

Finally a meeting was called for January, 1922, to organize the 
New England Bird Banding Association. This meeting was held at the 
Boston Society of Natural History and was attended by nearly three hun- 
dred bird enthusiasts, who came from far and wide points in New Eng- 
land, and some even from Canada, 

It was a wonderful audience to talk to, for every one was in earnest, 
and came there to learn all about the fascinating new methods of study: 
there were traps on the platform to illustrate the methods of trapping: 
aud a live Brown Thrasher to show how quiet and well behaved a bird 
can be when he knows he is in gentle, firm hands. Many persons stayed 
long after the formal program to ask questions; and few, if any, left the 
hall without having registered as enthusiastic members of the Associa- 
tion. 

And this happened only a year after Mr. Fletcher first began to ask, 
by letter, “what is this bird banding?” 

Another year has now passed, and I have just been to the Annual 
Meeting of this Association in Boston, and what a growth there has been! 

Again the audience came from all over New England, now active 
bird banders, of some experience, and the Secretary reports that there 
are four hundred of them; and that another hundred or more are in 
process of becoming members and bird banders. 

A few items from the Secretary’s report will give some idea of this 
one year of growth: 2500 letters answered; circulars sent out over 
the United States and Canada to the number of 20,000; letters or cir- 
culars to all members of the American Ornithologists’ Union; to Bird 
Clubs, to all individuals who have written and published anything on 
birds in the last five years; notices to Coast Guard Stations and Light- 
house keepers to watch for banded birds; and already many members 
have been contributing interesting notes of returned birds to the bulletins 
-that are issued bi-monthly by Mr, Forbush, State Ornithologist of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

“But,” I hear someone say, “not all these members will have the 
patience and persistence to produce scientific results.” ‘No,’ I reply, 
“but every one of them will become an active bird protectionist; and 
some are already obtaining interesting results which will have a cumu- 
lative value with the passing of years.” 

One interesting feature of bird banding has developed in New Eng- 
land, in that it has proved a wonderful aid to the Audubon Societies in 
their work for the protection of birds; because the bird bander, of ne- 
cessity in his field, protects birds from their enemies, and provides shel- 
ter and feed for them; that is part of the bird banding game. 

It is significant that the first President of the New England Bird 
Banding Association was Mr. Forbush, who is not only State Ornitholo- 
gist of Massachusetts, but is Field Agent of the Audubon Societies, and 
has for many years been a leader in bird protection in New England. 
And such men as Ernest Harold Baynes and Herbert K. Job, who devote 
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their lives to the preservation of our wild birds, are high in their praise 
of bird banding and what it can do for the birds. 

Another interesting fact has developed in New England, as it has 
elsewhere; I refer to the cordial support of bird banding by the scientific 
ornithologists. 

As to this, it is significant that many of the members of the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club have become active members of the New England 
Bird Banding Association, and, in fact, nine of the twelve officers of the 
Association are members of the Nuttall Club. 

The Nuttall Ornithological Club, the oldest and most conservative 
organization of scientific ornithologists in this country, has even spread 
upon its minutes a formal indorsement of bird banding. 

The amateur, coming into bird study through bird banding, and 
hearing so much of it, may obtain an exaggerated view of it, and think 
it is some marvelous new idea which is going to overturn the whole sci- 
ence of ornithology and perhaps invalidate the work of the past. 

But the ornithologist sees bird banding as simply a tool, a new 
method, which in no sense displaces the methods of the past, but which 
enables him to add new kinds of facts to the knowledge of birds; and 
to build further upon the splendid foundations already built by the other 
methods of study. 

To the amateur, however, these methods open extraordinary opportu- 
nity to make real progress and read discoveries in the science, since there 
is so much opportunity for each bird bander to work out new forms of 
traps, new kinds of baits, and new methods of observation of bird habits. 

Sportsmen have found bird banding to produce most interesting and 
prompt results, since so many game birds are shot in the season and are 
reported from various points. Members of duck clubs are finding it 
more interesting to trap and band ducks and trace their migration routes, 
than to shoot them; but the two forms of sport may be carried on to- 
gether without injury to either. 

We should not close this account of the remarkable growth of the 
New England Bird Banding Association without some reference to a sec- 
ond great regional association which has been recently formed, the In- 
land Bird Banding Association, which will organize this work through 
the great central area of America, from the Appalachians to the Rockies, 
and Canada to the Gulf. Persons in this area should apply for informa- 
tion to The Inland Bird Banding Association, Wm. I, Lyon, Secretary, 
124 Washington Street, Waukegan, III. 





BIRD BANDERS AND THE BIRD CENSUS 


Bird banding and the making of censuses of breeding birds are, or 
should be, closely allied, since persons who operate banding stations are in 
close touch with the birds breeding in their respective neighborhoods. For 
this reason the Biological Survey is asking its bird banding coéperators 
to assist further by using their knowledge in making bird censuses. 

Censuses of breeding birds have yielded some very valuable and in- 
teresting data and are a much more important method of investigation 
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than most people realize. They furnish our only means for the solution 
of certain problems concerning the distribution of bird life and its fluctu- 
ations. Exact information is needed to show how much birds have in- 
creased as the result of protective measures in their behalf, and what 
species have been most affected or need further protection. Bird censuses 
will furnish such data. Many more counts should be made each year, 
in order to accumulate more material for study. Studies thus far made 
have been confined to the most general phases of the subject, since in any 
attempt to solve a problem lack of sufficient data has proved a handicap. 

The general plan of this work is to count the birds breeding on some 
selected tract of 40 to 80 acres, which represents as nearly as possible the 
average conditions for the locality in regard to the proportion of woods, 
cultivation, ete. The repetition of the census year after year on the same 
area is of as much importance as the selection of a special kind of land 
on which to make it. Moreover, in order to obtain any comprehensive 
knowledge of the bird life of the country as a whole, a bird census must 
take into account all sorts and conditions of land. 

It is not necessary to find a place where birds are abundant in order 
to make a bird census; any convenient place is good, but preferably one 
where conditions are not likely to change materially for several years. 
In the past there has been too great a tendency to make the counts only 
where birds were especially plentiful. While counts of the birds breed- 
ing on a small area are not to be despised, the chief objection to them is 
that such tracts usually represent places that are virtually sanctuaries, 
where birds have been encouraged by means of special planting and feed- 
ing to nest abundantly. Obviously, such places can hardly be considered 
as) representative of the bird population of any large area or section of 
the surrounding country. They are, however, interesting as examples of 
the result of special protection. 

In view of their special qualifications for this work, all bird band- 
ers should give further coéperation in the studies of the Biological Sur- 
vey by making bird counts. Detailed instructions and blanks for report- 
ing the counts, together with return envelopes requiring no postage, will 
be furnished upon request addressed to the Biological Survey, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

M. T. CooKE, 
U. S. Biological Survey. 


—_— —___. 


NOTICE TO BIRD BANDERS 


We desire to publish from time to time general district reports of 
the progress of the Bird Banding work. In order to do this it will be 
necessary for each Bander in the Inland district to send to Wm. I. Lyon, 
Waukegan, Ill., a general report of the totals of the number of birds 
handled, banded, returns, repeats, trapped, or immature, with any un- 
usual events. These should be sent in by the first of May, August, No- 
vember and February, so there may be time to make general averages 
and comparisons. The next report wanted will be from the first of this 
year to May ist. Help us make this department interesting. 
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A letter addressed to the nearby Bird Banders whose addresses we 
had at the Waukegan office brought a fair number of reports to begin 
our attempt to gather some general data that would show results of the 
Bird Banding work for last year. The reports from thirteen banders 
show that they placed 3106 bands on birds covering ninety-four species, 
and the number covering the total birds handled was over 8000. 

M. J. Magee, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., had unusual success with the 
Purple Finches, placing two hundred and fifty-four bands on this spe- 
cies which, with others, made his total of bands placed at three hundred 
and forty-four. Mr. Magee’s success with the Purple Finches puts him 
way in the lead on this species; he also had an unusual experience with 
a male red-winged blackbird, which came to his feeding station on No- 
vember 1, 1921, and stayed all through the winter until April 23, 1922. 
Qn November 24, 1922, a male red-winged blackbird came to his feeding 
station and seemed perfectly at home, so it was concluded that he was 
apparently the same one that was there last year, and was observed daily 
feeding at the station with the Evening Grosbeaks until Christmas day. 
The next day one of the male Grosbeaks came back to the station with 
his leg hanging by a thread. The Redwing was never seen again, and 
apparently some one had shot at the flock. It seems to be very unusual 
for a Red-wing to winter so far in the North, but Mr. Magee’s tempting 
food supply must have been the cause. 

Mrs. R. C. Flannigan, Norway, Mich. Norway is close to the Wis- 
consin line in the mining district of the Northern Peninsula of Michigan: 
to Mrs. Flannigan goes the honor of placing the first band on a Humming- 
bird, also Bohemian Waxwing, and she is in the lead in banding Chip- 
ping Sparrows, Phoebe’s and Chimney Swifts, 65 bands placed. 

Herbert L. Stoddard, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis., has a new 
title—Inland Bird Banding Association Treasurer. Before the new duties 
were thrust upon him he had made a trip to Bonaventura Island at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River and banded 215 Gannets and Murres, 
which is the record for those species. 

Mr. Stoddard is making plans for banding and study of the Bank 
Swallow in his campaign for the coming season. 

Rev. George Roberts, Lake Forest, Ill., was a member of the American 
Bird Banding Association, and has been doing a small amount of band- 
ing for a number of years. He had one of the first returns with a Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. Last year he banded the most Cowbirds out of the 
total of 95 bands placed by him. 

W. S. McCrea, Chicago, [ll., placed 124 bands on 80 Herring Gulls and 
44 Forster’s Terns while on the small island in the northern part of Lake 
Michigan. A gentleman fishing at Traverse City in September noticed a 
gull apparently in trouble and went to its assistance and found that it 
was caught on a fish bait with one hook in the beak and another in the 
foot. These were removed and the bird flew away, seemingly all right. 
Two other returns came back, one from the coast of Georgia and the 
other from north central part of Texas, about one thousand miles apart 
in their winter homes. 

Fred N. Hadley, Whiting, Ind., leads the list in banding Cuckoos last 
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year. This year he has changed to the Catbirds and Flickers; he also 
added a number of swamp birds to the total species, including 6 Ameri- 
can Bittern and 6 Green Herons. Total number banded, 240. 

Donald H. Boyd, Hobart, Ind., whose trapping station is just south 
of the southern end of Lake Michigan, and but a short distance from 
Whiting, placed fifty-one bands. Mr. Boyd works with Mr. Hadley of 
Whiting, in maintaining a Trapping Station in the Whiting Public Park, 
and as a matter of an experiment they took a number of White-throated 
Sparrows, trapped in Whiting, to Hobart, where they were released, in 
an effort to see if they would return to the same trapping station, but 
they were not successful. They both have been giving considerable atten- 
tion to the study of individuality in birds. 

Samuel E. Perkins III, Indianapolis, Ind., tied Mr. Stoddard, with 
215 bands placed, and leads the list with 51 Robins, and is also high 
man for Mourning Doves, Brown Thrashers, Swallows, and Orioles. We 
know he must have been busy catching the two Killdeer chicks, as we 
had to run some to get two Piping Plover chicks that are on our list. Mr. 
Ferkins’ work covers twenty-nine species of birds, which means consider- 
able time and effort. 

Aldred S. Warthin, Jr., Ann Arbor, Mich., has carried on banding 
work during the winter months with a small trap cage at a feeding shelf 
on a second story window, which should be a strong argument against 
those who plead lack of space. 

Another station was maintained about a half mile distant by Mr. J. 
VanTyne, and some interesting results were observed at both stations. 
A number of Chickadees, Downy Woodpeckers and White-breasted Nut- 
hatches were banded. Five Chickadees banded by Mr. VanTyne have fre- 
quently been taken at Warthin’s feeding shelf and three of his were taken 
at Mr. VanTyne’s station; only one Downy crossed over, and no Nuthatches, 
showing Chickadees range farther in search of food. Total birds banded 
51. We regret not having the VanTyne report for comparison. 

F. W. Rapp, Vicksburg, Mich., leads the list on Purple Martins, with 
35, and placed 58 bands. 

Mr. Rapp got a Coot in some way and discovered that it had a poul- 
try band around its neck. The band had number 30 stamped in the front 
and on the back was scratched the name Afton Reed. Who is Afton 
Reed? We want him for a Bird Bander. 

Arthur D. Moore, South Haven, Mich., had a hard time getting 
bunds, which delayed his real work for last year, but in spite of that 
he had an unusual record with a window bax trap in catching a Wood 
Thrush, also a Carolina Wren, which was afterwards found dead and 
sent to Professor Barrows at Michigan University, who reported that it 
had been recorded about twelve times in that state. Thirty-three bands 
were placed. 

Miss Kathleen M. Hempel, Elkador, Iowa, banded 221 birds, had 79 
repeats and 21 returns. She is far in the lead in percentage of returns 
and in banding Woodpeckers, Nuthatches, and Chickadees. We hope she 
will explain methods for the benefit of other banders. She also leads in 
number of Blue Jays banded. 
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Waukegan, IIl. The station at Waukegan, Ill, has not missed 
a day, while they they were at home, in trapping at least one bird, in 
over two years. This steady persistent work is bound to bring results, 
and is well shown in the results of 1922, which shows a total of one thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-four birds banded, and a total of over 
five thousand handled. In the total handled, besides those banded, were 
over twenty-four hundred repeats, seven hundred and fifty House Spar- 
rows, and there were twenty-three returns, including some of those for 
the third time. 

The main comment to be offered on the total record is on the Spar- 
row family. Twelve species were taken, as follows: Song Sparrow, 81; 
Chipping, 1; White-throated, 395; White-crowned, 33; Tree, 42; Field, 7; 
Lincoln, 35; Vesper, 1; Swamp, 4; Harris, 1; Savannah, 1, and Fox, 17; 
adding 750 House Sparrows destroyed, and 268 Juncos brings the total 
to 1,636. The Song Sparrows prove themselves to have the greatest pos- 
sibilities for results in trapping. Out of 40 chances, 8 returned, and 1 
for the third time. 

The next surprise came from the Tree Sparrows. Last season we 
were successful in banding 46. This season, so far, we have had 8 re- 
turns, and according to last year’s record we banded the last Tree Spar- 
row about April 15th, which would give us a month and a half more to 
get records of returns from last year’s banding. 

The White-throated Sparrows present another peculiar phase. All 
told we have banded 761, and up to date have not heard from a single 
one. This would bring up the question as to whether birds in through 
migration remember the feeding spots of last year, or whether they wish 
to avoid being retrapped. 

The White-crowned Sparrows are present at our traps generally in 
a period from five to seven days. 

Lincoln Sparrows were trapped in greater quantities than before, but 
with no returns. 

During the fall migration Hermit Thrushes were around our yard in 
numbers for about ten days, giving us an opportunity to band 37. 

The new woodpecker trap, which was made to trap the birds as they 
climb up the tree, was successful in taking 22 Brown Creepers, 1 Black 
and White Warbler, 2 Yellow-bellied Sapsuckers, and 2 Hairy Wood- 
peckers, which shows that we may expect more from this kind of a trap 
in the future. 

Working along the shore of Lake Michigan, we were successful in 
running down 27 Spotted Sandpipers and 2 Piping Plover chicks. We 
found the method of driving the fledglings out of the small bushes more 
successful than hunting for nests. 

Last year a Fox Sparrow stayed through the entire winter. This 
year an apparent immature male White-throated Sparrow came to the 
station in December and was taken every littie while up to February, at 
the time this article was sent in for the press. 

A few totals taken at random of the district show 189 Robins, 88 
Catbirds, 57 House Wrens, 49 Purple Martins, 106 Grackles, 50 Red- 
Chipping Sparrows, 503 White-throated Sparrows, 194 Grackles, 50 Red- 
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winged Blackbirds, 97 Blue Jays, 39 Mourning Doves, 51 Brown Thrash- 
ers, 316 Juncos, and 208 Gannets. These totals show which are the lead- 
ers among the ninety-four species 


February 20, 1923. 
Note: 
It seems that Mr. Thomas E. Musselman of Quincy, IIl., is now at 
the trapping station of Mr. S. Prentiss Baldwin in Thomasville, Ga., and 
will have charge of that station during February and March; Mr. Bald- 
win will also be there during March. 
Mr. Musselman is a graduate of the University of Illinois (1910) and 
received the degree of Master of Arts in 1913, upon a thesis based upon 
a study of Bird Migration. Since then Mr. Musselman has been a fre- 
quent contributor upon bird topics to the State Audubon Society Maga- 
zine, and to Country Life, and to other magazines and papers. Besides 
writing on the subject, Mr. Musselman has given many lectures on bird 
topics, illustrating them with lantern slides from his own pictures. 
That Mr. Musselman will make most interesting use of the six weeks 
at his trapping station is evident from his telegram, just received by 
Mr. Baldwin, and describing the first day at the Station. The telegram 
is as follows: 
Received at Cleveland, O., Feb. 20, 1923. 
From Thomasville, Ga. 

S Prentiss Baldwin, 

Williamson Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

First morning fifty-seven birds fifteen with last year’s bands. I cap- 
tured five Quail, one Mockingbird, one Thrasher. Please send assort- 
ment of larger bands. I like Inwood, and the Clarks* have been won- 
derful to me. Glad to see you on the third. 

(Signed) T. E. MusSSELMAN, 


* Mr. A. B. Clark is manager of Inwood Plantation, which belongs to 
Mrs. J. C. Morse of Cleveland, this being the place where Mr. Baldwin has 
been trapping and banding since 1915. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
METHOD OF HANDLING BIRD BANDING RECORDS 


As announced in Bird Banding Notes No. 4, it has been found neces- 
sary to make a change in the method of handling bird banding records 
in order to reduce the clerical labor in the Biolgical Survey. We plan 
therefore to return to the earlier method of using cards for reporting to 
the Bureau all newly banded birds. 

Hereafter whenever bands are forwarded from the Bureau, a set of 
official, numbered cards will be sent also. The numbers on these cards 
will correspond to those on the bands, and in the case of particularly 
active permanent stations the name of the station and of the operator 
will also be filled in. For each new bird banded, it will then be neces- 
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sary for the operator to fill in only the name of the bird, its age and sex 
(if known), the date, and any pertinent remarks. 

These cards should not be retained longer than one month after band- 
ing, but may be forwerded to the Biological Survey more frequently. 
Records of migratory game birds banded during the open season should 
be sent in promptly (daily if possible), as returns are frequently re- 
ported on them only a few hours or days after banding. If any repeats 
have been secured before the cards are forwarded, they should be en- 
tered in the “Record of Recovery” section, so that the record for each 
banded bird will be up to date when the card is sent to the Bureau. 

Addressed envelopes and franks will be supplied as before, for use 
without payment of postage. When only five or six cards are sent at a 
time, they may be inclosed in a small envelope. The envelope will also 
hold ten or twelve cards if care is taken to tie a piece of string both ways 
around it. Larger consignments should be made into packets, both sides 
protected by stiff cardboard, and securely wrapped and tied. Franks 
should be used on such packages, and for safety, should be under the 
string. 

It is expected that each operator will preserve a complete report of 
the activities of his station (including all records of “repeats’’) and for- 
ward a copy to the Biological Survey at least twice a year. These re- 
ports may well be of a seasonal nature and should be compiled during the 
slack periods that usually follow the spring and fall migrations. They 
should show, first, the complete history of each banded bird as observed 
at the station, and second, a brief account of the general conditions that 
have prevailed during the period in question. Schedules will be furnished 
by the Biological Survey for these reports, or each operator may use 
sheets of his own preference. 

With this system in operafion it is believed that the bird banding 
work will admit of unlimited expansion; and through the constant in- 
terest and energy of our codéperators, the Biological Survey feels confi- 
dent that a great quantity of new and important data will be secured. 
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FIELD NOTES 


JANUARY NOTES FROM MADISON, WIS. 

The following list of birds was compiled in the vicinity of Madison, 
Wis., during January, 1923, by the undersigned. In all cases, save that 
of the goshawk, observed twenty miles away from the city, and the pil- 
eated woodpeckers, the birds were within six miles of the city limits. The 
census represents the result of seventeen special trips to favored locali- 
ties, three of the trips involving major portions of separate days. In con- 
sequence of the varied types of country covered, and the large amount 
of time devoted, it may be assumed that the list is representative and 
fairly exhaustive. 

Weather conditions during the month were extremely favorable for 
observations: the average daily temperature was 5.3 degrees above nor- 
mal, ranging between 2 and 42 above zero; the precipitation was slightly 
below normal, as was the average wind velocity; there were no heavy 
storms; and the slight amount of snow on the ground, from two to four 
inches, made it easy to cover distance. But the relatively mild, open 
winter was the greatest contributing factor to the unusual length of the 
list. Theoretically, perhaps, only one other type of winter could produce 
a longer one, a winter that favored this region from as many points of 
view as the present, but that found heavy snows in Canada, and that 
gave rise to prolonged storms in the north, which exhausted themselves 
at the edge of the Madison district and brought in their wake such boreal 
birds as the crossbills, the grosbeaks, the northern owls, etc. Few of these 
northern types were seen in the region this winter. Where a bird in the 
appended list has any special interest attached to it, I am indicating the 
numbers observed. The total number of species was fifty. 

30 American merganser. 

1 Mallard. 

1 Black duck. 

8 American golden-eye. 

Canada goose (113 observed feeding together in a field of 
winter rye). 

Wilson snipe. 

Bob-white (6 coveys observed). 

4 Ruffed grouse (all observed separately). 

Prairie chicken (2 coveys seen, one with 52 birds, the other 
of about the same size). 

Mourning doves (in one flock) 

Marsh hawk. 

Goshawk (20 miles north of Madison). 

Red-tailed hawk. 

Krider’s hawk (a mature specimen observed three times and 
studied carefully under favorable conditions). 

Rough-legged hawk. 

Long-eared owl. 

Short-eared owl. 

Barred owl. 

Screech owl. 

Great horned owl. 

Hairy woodpecker. 

Downy woodpecker. 
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2 Pileated woodpecker (25 miles north of Madison). 
3 Red-headed woodpecker (not common this winter). 
6 Red-bellied woodpecker (more common than usual). 
1 Flicker. 
3 Horned lark. 
Prairie horned lark (one flock of 100). 
Blue jay. 
Crow. 
7 Cowbird (one small flock wintering on the same farm at 
which the Mourning doves were observed). 
Red-winged blackbirds (2 flocks of 20 and 125 birds seen 
near Madison, 2 others of 50 and 75 seen within 20 miles). 
Meadowlark (1 flock of 12 birds, 1 separate bird). 
Purple finch (very common). 
Redpoll (observed on four occasions, the largest flock con- 
taining 20 birds). 
Goldfinch (common). 
Pine Siskin (fairly common). 
Lapland longspur (1 flock of 10). 
Tree sparrow. 
Junco. 
1 Song sparrow (1 other observed by William Schorger). 
2 Cardinal. 
2 Bohemian waxwing (associated with a flock of Cedars for 


ten days). 
Cedar waxwings (common). 

4 Brown creepers. 
White-breasted nuthatch. 

1 Tufted titmouse. (From one or two other reports about the 
state it would seem as if these birds were extending their 
range.) 

Chickadee. 

Golden-crowned kinglet (seen only in one stand of conifers, 
where they were common). 

3 Robin. 
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In addition to the above Mr. William Schorger observed two blue- 
birds early in January, and Mr. Bert Laws a mature bald eagle at his 
place on the Wisconsin River. It appeared at intervals of two or three 
days. 

WARNER TAYLOR, 

The University of Wisconsin, 

February 10, 1923. 

Madison, Wis. 


NESTING OF THE BLUE-WINGED AND WORM-EATING WARBLERS 
IN TENNESSEE 


In giving the southern breeding limit for the Blue-winged Warbler 
(Vermivora pinus), the A. O. U. Check List draws the line through Ken- 
tucky and does not mention Tennessee. It therefore afforded me consid- 
erable surprise and pleasure when on June 8th, 1917, I found a nest of 
this species seven miles north of Nashville, near Madison Station. The 
nest was found when the parent bird fluttered from the ground a few 
feet ahead of me and a brief search revealed the nest with its five fresh 
eggs. It was located in a rather open woods in an area which is partly 
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hilly and partly rolling. The nest was built at the foot of a small buck- 
bush and was composed of fine bark and leaves with a lining of tendrils. 
The exterior was enveloped with leaves of the red oak, the stem ends of 
which projected upward and curled over the top in such a way that the 
sitting bird was well hidden. 

The year following I made a special search for these birds and suc- 
ceeded in locating three more nests within a short distance of the first. 
Of these, the first was found on June 4th and held three incubated eggs. 
The bird sitting on this nest would allow one to touch her before taking 
flight. On June 6th another was found which contained two eggs and 
which was later robbed by a snake. The last nest was located on June 
12th at which time it held four fresh eggs. The last three nests mentioned 
were quite similar in location and construction to the first one described. 
During subsequent years I have not had opportunity to make careful 
search for additional nests -but have heard the birds in the vicinity each 
summer. 

In a paper on “Breeding Warblers of Tennessee” in the September 
1916 Wilson Bulletin, Mr. A. F. Ganier writes of the Blue-winged Warbler 
as follows: “On June 24th, 1916,an immature bird was taken from a group 
of three, on a hillside, on July 1st another immature was collected and 
again it was noted on July 14th. These records may mean that this 
species will prove to be fairly common.” The four nesting records above 
recorded apparently bear out his supposition. 

In the paper referred to, sixteen species of warblers are recorded as 
breeding near Nashville and among them are the Worm-eating Warbler 
(Helmitheros vermivorus), which he had found feeding young in June. 
On May 7th, 1922, the writer, in company with Dr. George R. Mayfield, 
established a definite nesting record for this species by locating a nest 
containing five fresh eggs, on “the ridge” about twelve miles north of 
Nashville. The nest was located in a densely wooded ravine and was 
composed entirely of dead leaves except for the lining which was of 
fine red tendrils. 


’ 


Epcar M. McNIsH. 
Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 10, 1922. 


SOME FURTHER IOWA OWL NOTES 

I wish to record the occurrence of the Great Horned Owl (Bubo vir- 
ginianus virginianus) in the vicinity of Winthrop, Buchanan County, Iowa. 

On November 5, 1922, a cold and disagreeable fall day, I was tramp- 
ing along Buffalo Creek, hoping to perhaps find something of interest in 
way of bird-life. 

While passing through a grove I was surprised by an enormous brown 
form which slid from its position in a tall tree and quickly made away 
te the north. My fleeting glimpse of the bird bespoke an Owl, but of the 
species I could not be certain. It was easy to make out the Owl’s where- 
abouts, for when it flew a flock of a dozen Crows and a Blue Jay sighted 
it, and in a frenzied mob they gathered about the low ash tree in which 
it had alighted and turned the otherwise peaceful air into a bedlam of 
hoarse yells and screams, 
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After a brisk walk I was among the rioters. The Owl flew to an- 
other low tree a short way off, but the excited band of tormentors fol- 
lowed persistently. I soon got near enough to the bird to see that it was 
2 Great Horned Owl. My dog, who had been my companion on the walk, 
now came running up and I concluded that there was where my study of 
the Owl would end; but instead, contrary to my expectations, she ran up 
to the tree (unwittingly, of course), where the bird perched, and nosing 
around in the grass beneath, held the Owl’s attention so very closely that 
T was able to get behind a tree only a short distance from the bird. The 
sun was shining, and from my vantage point I could study the bird to my 
heart’s content; if I had been a collector I could have shot the bird with 
no trouble at all. After a time the Owl flew away and the flock of Crows 
which had flown away when they perceived my approach, took up the 
chase and were soon out of sight in the distance. This was my first rec- 
ord of the Great Horned Ow] in this locality. 

The occurrence of the Great Horned Owl in this vicinity is rare be- 
cause there is a total lack of the dense woods which afford the seclusion 
this species loves. Buffalo Creek is bordered by a very narrow belt of trees 
and there are no heavy woods nearer than those along the banks of the 
Wapsipinicon River, several miles to the west, and those in the section 
near the village of Monti, about five miles south of my home here near 
Winthrop. 

While I was so cautiously stalking the Owl I had another surprise. 
[ was much startled by a sharp twitter in front of me, and glancing in 
the direction of the sound I saw a Woodcock (Philohcla minor) making 
rapidly away; I was able to see all of its markings plainly. This was 
another new record for me. This species does not seem to be very com- 
mon in Iowa. 

Miss Wilda M. Griswold of Winthrop, has given me some notes on the 
very interesting performance of a Screech Owl (Ofus asio asio), which she 
observed during the winter of 1921-22. The cage of the Griswold family 
canary hung in one of the windows of their home and in the winter eve- 
nings a Screech Owl would come and repeatedly fly against the window, 
either attracted by the light within or in an attempt to catch the bird it saw 
between itself and the light. The latter supposition is the more probable, I 
believe. The Screech Owl’s peculiar practice was continued with so much 
persistence, Miss Griswold says, that it was necessary to pull the curtain 
down, because the canary was badly frightened. The Owl persevered in its 
unsuccessful quest on a great many nights during the winter; the pulling 
down of the shade seemed to be the only remedy at hand. 

When motoring on the country roads at night, especially in the fall 
months, I often see the Screech Owl, his plump little body being plainly 
outlined by the beams of the headlights as he perches on some roadside 
telephone wire. He is the only Owl that we, in eastern Iowa, may call 
rather common. 

Frep J. PIERCE, 

Winthrop, Iowa, Dec. 7, 1922. 
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NOTES FROM HILLSBORO, OHIO 

CANADA GoosE—Four have wintered in the eastern part of the county, 
arriving about the first of December. These formerly common migrants 
have changed their migration routes in recent years, very few ever being 
seen here. 

WILSON SNIPE—Sportsmen report seeing this bird throughout the win- 
ter season. December 25, 1922, one at Berryville, Ohio; December 27, 1921, 
three at Berryville, Ohio; December 25, 1920, one at McCoppin’s mill. 

MourRNING DovE—Two droves of 100 each January 20. Droves of five 
to twenty hover around feeding grounds throughout the winter. 

BLACK VULTURE—A drove of Black Vultures have taken up their per- 
manent abode on the George Carlisle farm several miles from Hillsboro. 
During the summer the drove is increased by the Turkey Vulture. A 
few of the Turkey Vulture remain throughout the winter. The Turkey 
Vulture is a permanent resident in small numbers in several parts of the 
county. 

ROUGH-LEGGED HAwkK—On account of depredations on his chicken yard 
a farmer set his trap and caught one of these hawks on December 2, 1917. 
Two had been in the vicinity about a month. During the months of De- 
cember, 1922, and January, 1923, two have been in the western part of 
the county. 

RED-HEADED WOODPECKER—A larger number than usual have remained 
here during the winter. 

Crow—From all over the county is reported a great increase in the 
always large number of Crows wintering here. 

MocKINGBIRD—This bird is not a rare summer resident, nesting twice 
during the season, and if either is destroyed will build the third nest. In 
all nests found in this section a layer of moss is placed between the 
coarser twigs and inner lining. The one staying in the vicinity this win- 
ter does not wish to share his tree with any other bird. The smaller ones 
vacate when he flies in and if the larger linger he puts them to flight 
by force. 

Ropins—Very common this winter. Droves of about 2000 passed 
over January 8, 11 and 20 about 3:30 p. m. 

BLUEBIRDS—More common this winter than usual. 

KATIE M. ROADS. 

Hillsboro, O., Feb. 5, 1923. 


BOB-WHITE INCREASING 


It is pleasant to note the rapid increase in the numbers of the Bob- 
white in Iowa. For many years this bird was almost exterminated, but, 
thanks to a long closed hunting season, it has become abundant in all 
regions. Every roadside willow hedge, thicket, and bushy place seems to 
have its flock of Bob-whites in the winter season. The sight of a flock 
(which is frequently large) of the little fellows huddling in the snow is 
an interesting one, and is especially pleasing in a state where resident 
game birds are not numerous. Everywhere there are reports of the grow- 
ing abundance of Bob-white. Sometimes, though, a farmer will say that 
some hunter has “cleaned up” his flock of “Quails’” that he had long been 
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watching on his land, usually near his cornfield. The farmer appreciates 
and loves the Quail, and these illegal killings are very unfortunate. 

Under the present Iowa law, the Bob-white is protected until 1927. 
In my paper on “ The Prairie Chicken in East Central Iowa,” published 
in the June, 1922, Wilson Bulletin, I stated that the Iowa law also pro- 
tected the latter bird until that year This is an error. The closed shoot- 
ing season on the Prairie Chicken ended in 1922 and the bird may now 
be hunted during the three fall months of each year. 

Winthrop, Iowa, Jan. 23, 1923. Frep J. PIERCE, 


SOME MIGRATION NOTES FROM OBERLIN, OHIO 

This is the 28th year that careful records have been kept of the 
migrations of the birds at this station. A study of the records for this 
period brings out clearly the fact that at least the early migrants are 
profoundly influenced in their movements by temperature. Without 
going into detail on this point now, because I hope to present a study 
of the facts in the near future, it may suffice now to tell very 
briefly what effect the past two open winters have had on the first 
movements of these two years. The first movement in 1922 was on 
February 22, when crow, robin, bluebird, killdeer, song sparrow, Canada 
goose, meadowlark, bronzed grackle, red-winged blackbird, mourning 
dove, and greater scaup duck appeared. In this first “wave” there 
were mixed together all of the species of the first and second groups 
except the northern flicker and the towhee. The mild winter had made 
it possible for most, if not all, of the members of the second group to 
spend the winter well north, probably in Ohio, and the first warm spell 
caused them to move with the species of the first group. There was 
no other movement until March 5, when northern flickers and towhee 
came. The third movement began on March 12, and therefore is later 
than the limits of this note, 

In 1923 the first indication of migratory movements occurred on 
February 23, when the crows began to forgather. This was followed 
on the 25th by the arrival of robins, bluebirds, meadowlarks, and song 
sparrows, and possibly cowbirds, because they were found on the 28th 
in considerable numbers. On the 2d killdeers arrived, and on the 3d 
bronzed grackles, northern flickers, red-winged blackbirds, rusty black- 
birds, and fox sparrow, and on the 4th mourning dove, mallard, and can- 
vas-back. Again the mixing of the second and first groups, with a 
smattering of the third group species can only mean that the mild 
winter made it possible for many birds to spend the winter well north 
of their usual range. Reports from down state bear this contention 
out. The most severe weather of the winter occurred just prior to the 
time of the first movement. LyNps JONES. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 


Mr. Roscoe J. Webb of Garrettsville, Ohio, sent to the editor a speci- 
men of the Myrtle Warbler that had been killed by a cat in Windham, 
Portage County, on December 7, 1922. Mrs. H. J. Alford of Windham, 
sent the specimen to Mr. Webb with the particulars of its capture. This 
is the latest date for this warbler for northern Ohio. 
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PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


BiRDS AND MAMMALS OF THE STIKINE RIVER REGION OF NORTHERN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA AND SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA. By H, S. Swarth. 

This paper is a report upon the results of an expedition sent out by 
the Museum of Vertebrate Zoédlogy of the University of California which 
penetrated the Alaskan interior for a hundred miles or so. This expe- 
dition was made possible by the generous support of Miss Anne M, Alex- 
ander, who has financed similar explorations on previous occasions. The 
present trip was undertaken for the purpose of studying the distribution 
of birds and mammals and of supplementing the collections of coastal spe- 
cies already possessed by the Museum. 

About thirty pages are devoted to a geographic and ecologic account. 
of the region traversed. An annotated list of mammals takes up nearly 
forty pages, and the remaining hundred pages are devoted to an anno- 
tated list of birds. 

The account of the Bohemian Waxwing is especially interesting. A 
number of nests were found, some of which, with eggs, were collected. 
Not the least of value in this account is the historical summary of pre- 
viously discovered nests of this species. A detailed description is given 
of the juvenal plumage, which very closely resembles that of the adult, 
except that the underparts present a somewhat streaked pattern that 
lacks the black throat patch. A beautiful colored frontispiece of two 
young Waxwings illustrates these facts. 

A flight song of the White-winged Crossbill is described. One nest 
of the Pine Siskin containing three eggs was found. The author presents 
a full discussion of the systematic relationships of the Juncos of this re- 
gion, which we would judge is a very scholarly treatment of the subject. 

For the most part the notes relate to distribution, though in a few 
cases results of the examination of stomach contents are given. The 
paper is illustrated with numerous well-executed halftones. The high 
quality of workmanship in the typography and printing of this series of 
publications deserves notice and commendation.—T. C. Stephens. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE OKLAHOMA ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, Volume II, 
1922. 


This volume contains several short ornithological articles, among 
which the following may be mentioned: A note on the incubation period 
of the Dickcissel, by Ed. D. Crabb. A Third Christmas Bird Census, by 
Mrs. M. M. Nice. The Sykes Alaskan Expedition of 1921, by Ed. D. Crabb; 
this paper gives a list of all specimens collected, including seventy birds. 
A note on the economic status of the Bald Eagle in Alaska, by Mr. Crabb. 
This volume is somewhat handicapped by the omission of a table of con- 
tents. The preceding volume I of the same periodical contains about 
eight ornithological notes, including one rather full article on Mourning 
Doves by Mrs. M. M. Nice.—T. C. Stephens. 
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Extracts From the Diary of Otto Widmann. Transactions of the Acad- 
emy of Science of St. Louis. Volume XXIV, No. 8. Issue December, 
1922. 


The titles are “ Nesting Habits of the Purple Martin,” “ How Young 
Birds are Fed,” “Where Martins Roost,” “ The Crows’ Winter Roost at 
St. Louis,” “ Our Birds in Winter,” “ Chaetura pelagica (Linn.) Chimney 
Swift,” “ Birds of the Ozarks,” “ Reminiscences of a Visit to Branson and 
White River, Spring of 1906.” 


The second and third papers are reprinted from Forest and Stream, 
1884, and the third frof the Ornithologist and Oologist, Feb., 188. The 
first paper bears the date of “Old Orchard, Mo., January 24, 1890,” 
while the rest are papers which have been read before the St. Louis 
Naturalists Club at various times. The gathering together of these 
papers under one cover is a happy plan, and we hope that others will 
follow in regular procession. Mr. Widmann has been an indefatigable 
worker in the field, and no one has a keener sense of proportion nor a 
happier literary style. Scientific facts are so woven into the tale that 
they stand out prominently and yet without any loss of interest on 
the part of the unscientific reader. L. J. 


We are pleased to note that more than half of the formal matter 
in the January Auk is given to intimate studies of the life history of 
birds. In the first article Alfred O. Gross makes a distinct contribu- 
tion to the life history of the Black-crowned Night Heron, illustrated 
with well chosen pictures. We are also pleased to note that this paper 
is to be concluded. Charles A. Urner follows with “ Notes on the Short- 
eared Owl” in which additions are made which add to our knowledge 
of this species. Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice concludes her paper on “A 
Study of the Nesting of Mourning Doves,” which all the way through 
shows rare discrimination in the interpretation of facts discovered as 
well as showing how much remains to be learned by a careful study of 
one of our most abundant species. We hope that these papers, a'ong 
with others that might be cited, are an indication that students of 
birds are beginning to turn to a study of the activities of birds rather 
than the compilation of lists merely. Lists are necessary, to be sure, 
until we have covered the whole land in exploratory studies, but we 
can see no reason why such lists may not be accompanied with some 
notes, however few they may be, on the activities of the species noted 
in the lists. There is no field of inquiry that is wider open than this 
one. 
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The “Blue Bird” 


Ft, won peniililg Wlcaahig the year ‘round, with new and in- 


teresting: departments, features and contests, and AT NO ADDI- 
TIONAL COST TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Oficial organ of The Cleveland Bird Lovers’ Assosiation. 
SEND 20¢ FOR SAMPLE COPY 
Annual Subscripton $2.00 Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THD BLUD BIRD 
1010 Buelid Ave., Clevelind, Obie 





The OQologist 
Birds - Figos - Nests - Taxidermy 


“The Oolagist is the only magazine published in America dé: 
voted to the interests of those making collections of Birds, their 
Nests and Eggs. For thirty-seven years it has been the recognized 
medium for the exchange of ideas along these lines and its columns 
teem with advertisements of this character, solely for exchange. 
It is the second oldest bird journal in America and indispenasble 
to those engaged in either the amateur or scientific study of birds. 

Subscription, firty cents per year, with a free exchange notice. 


Sample copy free. Address The Oologist, Lacon, Il. 
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